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Kent with the MICRONITE 
Filter offers smokers the 
best balance of filtration 
and mild, satisfying taste 


Balance' is the key word Because you can 
go too far in either direction 
Lorillard Research developed the 'Microniie 
filter to do a good job in filtration That stands 
to reason But they never forgot the fact that 
real smoking pleasure calls for satisfying 
taste as well 


So if you smoke a filter cigarette (or even 
if you dont). don t you think you should 
smoke Kent"' 


FOR BOTH MILDNESS 
AND SATISFYING TASTE 
SMOKE KENT 


ENT 


R I N E R THE 


FI L. T E R , 


tS/1 I L D E R THE 


TASTE 




Brother, can you spare $10 a month? 


That's all it takes to buy $37,680 of 
life insurance at age 29 — enough 
to provide your family with $258 a 
month for the next 15 years. It's 
Occidental's new Income Pro- 
tection policy, which offers four 
unusual benefits. 1) Cost is ex- 
tremely low. This is because you 
pay only for protection, and 
because your protection decreases 
as your obligations decrease. 
You'll probably need less protec- 


tion when the kids are grown or 
your home is free and clear. 2) But 
suppose your obligations don't 
continue to decrease? Then you 
can exercise an option that freezes 
your protection at the amount you 
have. 3) Another option lets you 
increase your protection to cover 

OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


new needs. 4) While this policy 
builds no savings or retirement 
funds, a built-in option lets you 
change to a policy that includes 
those benefits at any time you are 
ready. Protection now at very low 
cost; room to change to meet 
future needs — ask your Occidental 
representative about this unusual 
new Income Protection policy. Or 
write Occidental Center, Dept. 
S-3, Los Angeles 54, California. 



Forget flats... Forget blowouts! 

It’s a General Dual 90 


General Dual 90s are unmistakably the 
most advanced tires you can ride on. 

Don't worry about blowouts! Nygen 
cords embrace these great tires like 
steel cables. 

Don’t worry about flats! A Dual 90 
seals punctures instantly. With perma- 


nent safety. While you keep right on 
driving. You’ll never limp home on half 
a tire of air. 

Dual treads give you twice the grip on 
the road. Traction is terrific. Stop. Pass. 
Merge. Swerve. Even in wet weather you 
feel safe because you are safe. 



Your General Tire Dealer has a set of 
puncture-sealing Dual 90s reserved for 
you now. You couldn’t do more to make 
driving fun again than equip your car 
with them. 

Before you wear this great tire out, 
you'll probably trade your car in. 
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Next week 

COLLEGE FOOTGALL is here 
again, and in the eighth annu- 
al football issue Sports Illus- 
trated picks the year’s II 
best elevens: John Underwood 
reports on Miami's George 
Mira, the Key West Conch 
who ranks as the best in a year 
of exceptional quarterbacks; 
and Dan Jenkins explores the 
winning world of Texas' ener- 
getic Darrell Royal. Scouting 
reports evaluate all the major 
conferences and the best of the 
small-collcgc teams, and there 
is a vivid glimpse of Wcsi Tex- 
as high school football. Away 
from the campus, there will be 
interpretive reporting of the 
week's big sports news and a 
full quota of regular features. 


PBRWISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIOiTBD 
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Only the first 
light Scotch 
can wear the 

GREEN 

STRIPE 

Andrew Usher blended the first 
light Scotdi in 1853. 

His masieiry of the blending art 
gave to Ushers Scotch a unique 
lightnesiJ and smoothness. So 
greatly prized was his whisky that 
other distillers followed Usher’s 
methods. 

But only the first li^ht Scotch can 
wear the Oreen Stripe— the original 
Usher’s, distilled ^nd bottled in 
Scotland . 
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For a Ji-chIi (ippronch to thenc i/K n try the 
ina!fii:iiif that rrficrts their inont (Jeeply- 
hfl/l jirrKotid! interest, <i ni(if/(i::iiii- they 
rmlUj rnuL QpOrtS 

Illustrated 


»f frvHh tip/iroin-h to, . . 
/Ii*' funlf’ni/ntrnri) 
4>.\t>fnlirv innrln‘l 


Sut lony ayii. the most effectin' way to 
reach e.rrrulirrsiras fhrouyh hnsinrssatJft 
yctieral neirs jiyblicafions. 

Chanyes if the //ast /fecni/e hare opened 
a new channel of approach to business 
leaders. 

The frontiers of travel and recreation 
hare been cj-fended by Jet aircraft and 
super hiyhways. Interest in ynlf, boating, 
skiing atid other sports t.s at its highest, 
thanks to large incomes, more discretion- 
ary time and the massive movement to 
the suburbs. 

Today there cj'isfs a niarket of c.recu- 
tires successful enough to earn a good liv- 
ing five days a week — and intelligent 
enough to pursue u good life during the 
other two. In 2>urc statistics, Sl’ORTS 
Illustrated eompa res more than furor- 
iibly with media traditional to the execu- 
tive market. 




♦Audience dat.* e W. R Siinninns & Awociate^ Re«eafch, Inc. 
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SLACKS 7> S ' - wOffSTtO 'DU POM ' PfO T M C>UP0‘<J “■>'! • -' • •' i - P r i CR . lO’ ” 1 ' 


Live a little in luxury ^"Orluu*’ 

Every man wants a touch of luxury And m slacks, it's "Orion" Take the slacks 
above. "Orlon"gives them the modern luxury of comfort with crease retention 
Long wear, too Wrinkles’ They disappear with "Orion". Shown the Classic model 
with the long, lean look At fine stores Styled, tailored 



POINT OF 
FACT 


A Little Brown Jug quiz to stimulate 
the memory and increase the 
knowledge of harness-racing fans 


? li'/ierp ilul rlie Lillie Br(i»ii Ji/f; gel i'k 
name' 

• A nationwide contc<vt was held in l*J45 t ' 
name the race that is now considered the 
premier racing classic in the L.S. Art Ohio- 
an, Major banning Parsons, submitlcd the 
name Little Brown Jug, recalling that a side- 
wheeling stallion by that name had come 
out of Tennessee in I8H1 to shatter all pac- 
ing records in the Midwest. 

? ll'/uif lior\e won rite first Jug? 

• Castlcton Farm's F.nsign Hanover hati to 
contest four grueling mile heats in W4fi be- 
fore winning two of them (he v\as second in 
the other two). SI 7,fi80and the l.ittk Brown 
Jug 

? li'lticfi »«' the fu\iesi Jug? 

• The l%0 stake won by Bullet Hanover. 
Starting as one of the biggest Jug favorites 
ever. Bullet broke in the first heat and lin- 
ished a dismal ninth in the field of 1 i. The 
winner. Muncy Hanover, set a mile record 
of I ,•> over the saucer-shaped Delaware 
(Ohio) fairgrounds track. In the second 
heal, raced in the same record-breaking 
time. Bullet passed Muncy Hanover 50 
y ards from the finish to win by half a length. 
He look the third heal in 1 

? ir/j«/ sHillioii lun sired the greatest luiin- 
her of Jug winners? 

• Sons of Adios have won seven of the h 't 
nine renewals— Adios Harry (1954), Noble 
Adios (1956), Shadow Wave (1958), Adios 
Butler (1959), Bullet Hanover (1960i. Hen- 
ry r. Adios (1961). and Lehigh Hanover 
(1962). 

? IVhat driver has guided the most Jug victors? 

• John Simpson, a 4t-year-old South 
Carolinian, has won three- Noble Adios 
H956). Torpid (1957) and Bullet Hanover 
(I960). 

? H'lio will win lhel96J Little Brown Jug? 

• Overtriek, a Solicitor eolt who has beaten 
two minutes four limes this year, is our 
choice. 

- Pat Ryan 


BtlTtS THINGS FOR BETT£8 IIVING . - rHJOyGH CHfMISTjy 


EMW2 



There’s a new B>B Champ in the basement! 


Look ai that proud grin. Two weeks ago they set up a new 
Daisy B»B Range in ihcir basement. Today he outscored 
Dad for the first time. 

You don't have to set up a Daisy B • B Range in the basement. 
There’s the recreation room, the garage, the family room — * 
any place you can pace olV about 15 feet. The important 


thing is that it provides a new sports aciisity for dads and 
sons who like to do things logcihcr. 

What's more, a Daisy R»B Range helps a boy develop a 
better sense of responsibility. He learns the meaning of safety 
and proper gun handling, and Dad's right there! And he 
learns with the finest B» R gun made. It's a Daisy 1 



Daisy makes a B*B gun for everyone— $5.98 to $1 7.95 


^aisy 

8 • e Gun division V 


THE DAISY B*B RANGE 
Brings B • B gun fun indoors. Includes 3' x 5' 
can'.as backdrop with metal .supporiing rod: 
24” \ 20' X S' largei box vviih canxas B»B 
calcher; 40 targets. S4.98 POSTP.MD. 
(Verified value. $9.98) 


DAISY MANUFACTURINO COMPANY 
B • B Gun Division, Box 963-N 
Rogers, Arkansas 
(In Canada. Preston, Ontario) 

Please send me: 

The DAISY B.B Range. My $4-98 

is enclosed. 

the Free DAISY Instruction 
Booklet. 


Send today for your D.aiSY B*B Range. 


Name Age 

Address 



SCORECARD 


BATTLE IN BAOEN-BAOEN 

For the eighth time in 27 years Detroit 
goes before the International Olympic 
Committee next month with an invita- 
tion to hold the 1968 summer Games 
where, of a surety, there will be no lack 
of motor transportation for athletes and 
officials. This may be Detroit's best 
chance yet; for the first time the city has 
all its big wheels of government and in- 
dustry backing the elTort. 

In other years Detroit has relied on the 
soft sell, but in 1963 it is spending close 
to S250.0(X) on such items as movie films 
and personal pitches to be made before 
the IOC gathering at Baden-Baden. Ger- 
many. Both Governor George Romney 
and Mayor Jerome Cavanagh plan to 
make the trip, along with two dozen or 
so of the city's biggest business names. 
Then. too. Dwight D. Eisenhower has 
sent a personal letter, backing Detroit, 
to each of the 60-odd IOC members. Ike 
signed the letters on a train en route 
from Chicago to Gettysburg, and a De- 
troit committeeman had the U.S. Post 
Office Department open its Gettysburg 
branch on July 4 so that each letter 
would bear the patriotic postmark. A 
bit of a collector's item. that. 

But the selling job will be difficult. 
Each of the other three candidates — 
Buenos Aires. Mexico City and Lyon, 
I-'rance — has better physical facilities. All 
have stadiums, for instance, and Detroit 
has none available. Lyon's stadium is 
small but expandable. On the other hand, 
Michigan has approved a S35 million 
bond issue to build a 100,000-seat stadi- 
um in Detroit, though construction can- 
not start until Detroit is awarded the 
Games. And Buenos Aires concedes that, 
for economic and political reasons, its 
bid is a mere token offer. Mexico City is 
bearing down hard, but its altitude 
(7,800 feet) has a reputation for wearing 
out athletes. Lyon, sentimental favorite 
of Europeans, has few hotels, no jet air- 
port and is 300 miles by train from Paris. 

Detroit has an excellent case but will 
get precious little help from the three 
U.S. members of the IOC. IOC Presi- 
dent Avery Brundage of Chicago has 
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plumped for a combined East-West Ger- 
man sponsorship in Berlin and has, on 
the other hand, said he thought Lyon 
would be just fine, too. John Jewett Gar- 
land of Los Angeles has tried unsuccess- 
fully for years to take the U.S. bid away 
from Detroit. Douglas F. Roby of De- 
troit, though he will certainly vote for 
his city, holds himself above partisan 
politics and has refused to campaign for 
his home team. 

It's a tough prospject. Detroit, but so 
was the four-minute mile. 

OLD AL WOULD LOVE THIS 

A federal grand jury has indicted 15 men 
as on-track bookies at Chicago’s Sports- 
man's Park, where, it would appear, truly 
serious bettors prefer to gamble with 
bookies rather than with pari-mutuel 
machines. Something to do with better 
odds, no doubt. 

For Chicago this was but a minor 
scandal, though there were (he usual an- 
nouncements of investigation accompa- 
nied by denunciation. There was a fine 
pretense of furor and, while it was going 
on. sheriff's police picked up five more 
suspects in a bookie raid. The place: the 
office of the clerk of the Cook County 
Circuit Court. 

GOLF WITHOUT SUNBURN 

The country's first full-length (nine-hole) 
golf course to operate at night has been 
open for about three weeks now and 
seems destined for success. It is the Tall 
Pines Golf Club at Sewell, New Jersey, 
and (he only complaints so far have been 
about balls lost in the dark and dew on 
the greens. On the other hand. Owner 
Pete McEvoy holds that the average 
golfer scores better at night. 

“It's apparent from watching play 
here." he says, “that golfers are sw-inging 
easier. They are more relaxed at night. 
They seem to want to stay in the fairway. 
Maybe it’s because they want to keep 
their shots where it’s lighted, though the 
near rough is lighted, too." 

Opening of the lighted course has cre- 
ated a problem for one man. 

“I've been telling my wife I’ve been 


playing night golf for years,’’ he sighed. 
“Now what do I do?" 

Well, he might try playing night golf. 

MAN PROPOSES 

Except in St. Louis, there is little doubt 
that the Los Angeles Dodgers will win 
the National League pennant this year 
and thereby take on the honor, the privi- 
lege and the responsibility of meeting 
the New York Yankees in the World 
Series. Despite what happened in 1962. 
the Dodgers themselves are supremely 
confident. For weeks now Danny Good- 
man, director of advertising for the club, 
has been sending out letters soliciting 
ads for (he “official" World Series pro- 
gram. pointing out that the average sale 
is one to every person attending the 
game and that “it is a well-known fact 
that seldom, if ever, will one find a pro- 
gram left in the ball park after a World 
Scries game." 

“We are confident the Dodgers will 
win the 1963 National League pennant." 
Goodman advises his prospects. But a 
little later, just to touch all the bases, he 
adds: “Should the Dodgers not partici- 



pate in the World Scries, God forbid, 
there would of course be no charge for 
the space you reserve." 

A wise hedge. As a reminder that all 
sorts of dreadful things arc possible in 
an imperfect world, we reproduce here- 
with the eover of what was to have been 
last year’s official souvenir program. 

THE SPORTING STATESMEN 

The creative imagination of politicians is 
such (hat, when it comes to fund-raising, 
the best that most of them can come up 
with is a suggestion for a S50-a-plate 
dinner. The menu: stringy chicken and 


watery peas. The speeches: as lively as 
the menu. No one has any fun. 

The new state of Hawaii is refreshing- 
ly different. To raise funds, the Republi- 
cans staged a football game in Honolulu 
Stadium the other day between the Ha- 
waii Colts, touted as '"card-carrying Re- 
publicans." and the Hawaii All-Stars. 
Both teams were made up of good college 
and high school players. The Colts, fa- 
vored by two touchdowns, won — but 
only 3-0. The Republicans netted S2,000 
out of an S8,000 gross. Not only that, 
they are challenging the Democrats to 
field a team next year. 

THE OFFY STRIKES BACK 

At the Indianapolis "SOO" last May the 
big story was that of the Lotus-Fords, 
light, rear-engined entries that gave the 
conventional Offenhausers fits and fin- 
ished second and seventh. Since then the 
Lotus-Fords have continued to impress, 
while Offy devotees have wondered 
what to do about them. Now somebody 
has done it. 

In big-time U.S. racing, maximum 
horsepower must be crammed into 256 
cubic inches of engine. The OITcnhauscr 
develops 440 hp, the Lotus-Ford 385, 
but an equally important factor is the 
weight of the car itself. The OfTy cars 
weigh upward of 1,650 pounds “wet” 
(fuel and oil added), and the L-F entries 
weigh about 1.200 pounds. The surmise, 
then, has been that if somebody could 
combine the more powerful Offy engine 
with a lightweight, rear-engine chassis, 
the year of the Lotus-Ford might well 
come to an end. The 200-milc USAC 
championship at Trenton, N.J. on Sep- 
tember 22 is about to see just that kind 
of car. Three Portland. Oregon men — 
Rolla Vollsiedt, Dick Martin and Tom 
Nehl — have put such a racing machine 
logcllier, and Lcn Sutton, who finished 
Second in the 1962 “500“ at Indianapo- 
lis. will drive it. It is called the Tw/n 
AV/f/ G,\/C Truck Special and, while 
weighing 150 pounds more than the 
Lotus-Ford, will have 55 more horses. 

“We expect it to average 155 miles 
per hour," says Nehl. “If it goes like 
we think it will, it will cause an even 
bigger revolution in auto racing." 

If it doesn't, it's back to the drawing 
board. 

NEW LOOK IN NEW ENGLAND 

There may be fewer knee and ankle in- 
juries in football if an experiment under 
way at four New England colleges — 
Bates, Bowdoin, Colby and Norihcast- 

iimtimied 
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SHARKFIRE SUITS Uilored by HAMMONTON PARK CLOTHES 


Cigar smokers start young and stay young! 

A lot of things have changed since grandfather’s day.. . but not the pleasure of 
lighting up a cigar. You don’t even have to inhale to enjoy the full flavor. And 
there’s nothing like a cigar to make a man look young. And feel young. Unless 
it’s the fun of introducing another young man to the pleasures of the cigar. 
Wonderful what special privileges grandfathers get. cigar Institute of America, Inc. 




IN SCOTLAND 


SCORECARD tominufl 


DISTILLED IN SCOTLAND ... BOTTLED 


the scotch 
that tastes 
the way 
more people 
want their scotch 
to taste 

DON'T BE VAGUE . . . ASK FOR 

HAIG&HAIG 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF • RENFIELO IMPORTERS. LTD., N.Y. 



IT STANDS UP 
IT STANDS OUT 
IT'S OUTSTANDING 

MINOLTA ZOOM 8 

fully automatic movie camera 

Just press the trigger— and leave the movies 
to Minolta. A sensitive electric eye gives 
you automatically perfect exposures every- 
time, everywhere. An electric motor elimi- 
nates hand winding. And you see exactly 
what you’re taking — through the zoom 
lens. The fast f/1.8 Rokkor lens zooms 
effortlessly. ..from 10-mm. wide-angle 
to 30-mm. telephoto close-ups. Spe- 
cial effects include remote control, 
fades, speed-ups and slow motion. 

The price? Under $160 with grip 
and batteries. (Case and remote 
control cord extra.) 


MINOLTA 

CORPORATION 

200 Park Avenue South 
New York 3, N.Y. 


ern — proves successful. Studying game 
lilms and delving into the history of 
knee and ankle injuries. Dr. Daniel F. 
Hanley, Bowdoin team physician, dis- 
covered that they occur mostly because 
the two heel cleats catch in the turf 
when a player is cutting. The movement 
forces knee and ankle joints into un- 
natural positions and causes torn car- 
tilages. water on the knee, sprains and 
strains. Simple solution: remove the heel 
cleats. The new football shoes now look 
rather like track shoes but play is un- 
affected since. Dr. Hanley say.s, most 
running, turning and cutting is done on 
the front cleats. 

LONG VOYAGE HOME 

During the long hot summer the boys of 
Amarillo’s YMC'A swim club worked at 
their swimming skills and roamed across 
the state in intercity meets. With summer 
drawing to an end and municipal pools 
about to close, they thought of President 
Kennedy's inspiration of the 50-milc 
hike. Why not a 50-miIe swim, they 
asked each other, just to round out the 
season? 

They found the length of the Thomp- 
son Park pool to be 165 feet, which 
meant that 50 miles of swimming would 
require 1,600 laps. An impressive figure, 
but the kids were dauntless. A few min- 
utes before sunup one Saturday the club 
gathered by the pool, and Vance Esslcr, 
10. was chosen as lead-off man. In the 
predawn light, with a brisk wind blow- 
ing in from the Panhandle plains. Esslcr 
set out on the first lap at 6:07 a.m., flash- 
ing a snappy Australian crawl. He was 
the first of 30 club members to take part. 

The skies lowered, and at 8:30 a del- 
uge of rain sent the standing youngsters 
into shivering knots. By 9, officials and 
parents were debating whether to call 
the event off. The kids let out a howl, 
and the swim went on. 

Skies cleared at midmorning but dark- 
ened again at noon, when there was an 
even greater rainfall. By midaflernoon 
the boys had reached the 25-milc mark. 
At 4:03 a.m., 21 hours and 56 minutes 
after the start, the same Vance Esslcr 
who had begun the swim touched the 
rim of the pool to complete the 50 miles 
and then, “so thcrc'd be no mistake." 
swam an extra lap. 

The team’s elation was great, but 
mixed with disappointment. They had 
sent President Kennedy a telegram ad- 
vising him of their plan, and they as- 

conliniieit 
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Avis can’t afford 
smudged mirrors. 


Or dusty sun visors, or dirty floor mats, or anything 
less than new cars like lively, super-torque Fords. 
Why? 

When you’re not the biggest in rent a cars, you have 
to try harder. 

We do. 

We’re only No. 2. 






i radii'onal Ivy or British beltless— take your pick. . Better stiil, take I or dress, get slacks of 70 o "Orion". 30/o wool in nine great colors, 
both! ) They’re tailored for a trim, comfortable fit, And they’ve got Handsome Ivy and beltless styles in waist sizes 26 to 36. About $11. 
''Dacron’'or''Orlon"tokeepthem in great shape. Wrinkleswill never be For sports, get slacks of 65% "Dacron", 35% combed cotton in four 
a problem.These great- ooking slacks are going to stay neatly pressed, "in"colors. Ivy, 26 to 36 waist. Beltless, 28 to 40 waist. About $8 
sharply creased through lots of wear. Even ifyou’re caught in the rain! Both at fine stores everywhere. Tailored by TTESTCHESTEK 


SCORECARD .onihuifj 



Allipalor Spcrial-finc all ^^m>l wur'lcil ^lalianlint' in '•mart [latlrrns uixl aliraotivc 
( C)liir^ S45.7.'. W illi zip-in all wool nr zip-in Itixiiriniis acrvlic pile \varmei>-Sli8.7S. 

Yon al\va>s look he-t in an Alli}:aliir coal. ??inarle^t > 1 > lc> and color' in Uixiir> |t>oiiie(l 
fal)rics of the fiiie'l all \so<il wor't<-<i fiahardino. colorful wnol>. yarn dyed multicolor 
cottoii' in gal»ar<linc>. popliii'. pattern--al>o hlond' \\ith iK>h«-'lrr or a< r\lic 

fiber'. America > nio't wanP-d all-\v«‘ather < oat'- Water rejiellent' and waterproof'. 

They're the lu-'t and co't yon Ic". From $11. ‘Jo to $71.7.5 at lietler 'tore' c\ cry where. 



sumed. just assumed, that the President 
v\as watching their progress. They cx- 
f^ccted an answering telegram of con- 
gratulations. It did not come immedi- 
ately. but the chances arc that it will. 

EARLY WARNING SYSTEM 

The first day of football practice at 
Southern Methodist University a year 
ago was marred by the death of promis- 
ing Mike Kelsey, presumably from heal 
exhaustion. There have since been other 
deaths in the southern tier of states. One 
recent Sunday night. 10 hours after his 
team's first practice. Fullback John An- 
ders of the University of New .Mexico 
died of heat exhaustion. Next day Alvin 
Bradley, a freshman at Wiley College 
in Marshall, Texas, collapsed and died 
in practice possibly not from heat. 

Heat exhaustion in football practice 
is, to the memory of some, quite a new 
development, and Matty Bell, SMU's 
veteran athletic director, has a theory to 
explain its sudden emergence. 

“I believe air conditioning is a major 
cause." he says. "Almost everybody 
spends a lot of time in air conditioning. 
We live in it. we work in it. we sleep in it. 
You take Kelsey. In the summer of 1961 
he worked on u Gulf Coast oil rig and 
didn't have any trouble that fall. Then, 
last year, he spent the summer (in an air- 
conditioned office] selling cars." 

This year Texas and SMU have taken 
the precaution of installing a set of me- 
teorological instruments on the Held. 
Monitored by physicians, the instru- 
ments advise when temperature and hu- 
midity extremes call for a halt. They 
do not, however, take into account the 
factor of acclimatization in an air-con- 
ditioned world. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jack Whitley, football coach at f'ort 
Worth Polytechnic High School, discuss- 
ing Jerry Tate, his 290-pound 6-foot-5 
tackle: "He's just a big kid. He's always 
been told to be careful when he played 
with other kids. If he'll just forget that 
advice, he’ll help us." 

• Branch Rickey on ownersoffranchiscs: 

"We have the finest men in the country 
owning our major baseball franchises. 
The trouble is they don't devote as much 
lime to their investments as they should; 
if all of them would devote three months 
of the year exclusively to baseball, they 
would solve every problem the sport has 
today." END 
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Will he set world records like Bob Mathias? 


At 12, Bob Mathias was thin and weak. Hardly a 
eandidate for the title of “world’s greatest athlete.” 
Vet five years of hard work made him just that. In 
the 1948 Olympic.s, he won the toughesi test of ath- 
letic skill and stamina — the Decathlon. In 1952 he 
won again, and set a new work! record. 

Not every youngster can be a Bob Mathias. In 
fact, very few even participate in organized sporting 
c\'ents, much less become stars. But every young 
per.son— if only a spectator— can be as physically fit 
as the star athlete. 

Never before has physical fitness, particularly the 

Fut an aUraclive 7’’^ x 11 inch 
reprodurlioti oj Ihis draxring. .xend 
your name and addrem and the 
irordn. Bob MiUbins. lo: fc’t/HiVr/Wi', 

G.r.O. Box 1S2S. .Y. /, .N’, 


fitness of our young people, been more important 
than it is today. President Kennedy has stated:“The 
strength of our democracy is no greater than the 
collective well-being of our people . . .The level of 
physical fitness of every American citizen must be 
our constant concern.” 

To support the President’s program Equitalde has 
prepared a special film: “Youth Physical Fitness — 

Report to the Nation.” If you would like to bor- 
row a print of this film for showing to community 
groujis, contact your nearest Equitable office or 
write to Equitable’s home office. 

'■:v 

ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Homo Office; 1285 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, N.Y.©1963 
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SEPTEMBER 16, 1963 

A LOT OF GOLD IN 


It may have been sporf's finest weekend of the year. 
The most exciting competitors in the country were in 
action, playing for a seemingly endless cascade of 
money and a wealth of pres- 
tige as well. So rich was the 
sporting fare that newspaper 
readers, television watchers 
and right-in-the-stadium spec- 
tators hardly knew where to 
focus their attention next. Chi- 
cago offered the world’s most 


lucrative horse race, and it was 
almost too apt when the win- 
ner — a colt that earned his 
owner the luscious check be- 
low — turned out to be named 
Golden Ruler. In Akron, Ohio 
they could well have given that 
name to Jack Nicklaus. Swinging away before a tele- 
vision audience estimated at 17 million, he won 
$50,000 on TV's own addition to the sporting bo- 
nanza, the World Series of Golf. In sad San Francisco 




The biggest prize was this check, which 
Marjorie Lindheimer Everett, vice-presi- 
dent of Arlington Park racetrack, is here 
handing to Mary Fisher, whose 7-year- 
old. Golden Ruler, won the richest race 
of the year. Miss Fisher received the win- 
ner's share of the S3S2.S00 total purse. 
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48 HOURS 


113,609 people saw iheir Giants play three games 
against Los Angeles, games that inched the Dodgers 
ever so slowly toward the real World Series and the 
biggest baseball payoff of all 
time. At stake was at least 
$9,000 per man for the Dodg- 
er players, a bundle of boodle 
for Owner Walter O'Malley and 
enough tourist dollars for the 
city to gold-plate WHshire 
Boulevard. At the same time. 



pro football, the sporting pub- 
lic's real darling of the decade, 
opened its season. The Amer- 
ican Football League showed 
the amount of prestige it has 
freshly won when more than 
90,000 people came to its first 
four games. Finally, there was Forest Hills, where a 
near capacity crowd was rewarded with the first glim- 
mer of a new tennis era. Down went Australia's once 
undownable men. Up, correspondingly, went U.S. 
hopes for Davis Cup victories. The Davis Cup may be 
silver but, as was true of sport from coast to coast 
last weekend, the present and future were pure gold. 

CONTINUED 




GOLDEN WEEKEND 


THE WINNER WAS THE RULER WITH FLOPPY EARS 


N othing perks up an indilTerent rac- 
ing season, especially in the unpre- 
dictable 2-ycar-old division, as much as 
the sudden emergence of a colt who 
bowls over his contemporaries with the 
verve and dash of a potential champion. 
Happily, just such a youngster has re- 
cently appeared in Chicago. After win- 
ning three minor races at Arlington Park 
from July 25ih to August 27th. Mary 
Fisher's chestnut Golden Ruler proved 
himself the hard way last Saturday. He 
did it with distinction in the seven- 
furlong Arlinglon-Washington Futurity 
which, in the unlikely event anyone is 
still not aware of it. is correctly billed 
as the world's richest horse race. The 
gross purse on the line in Chicago Satur- 
day was 5352,500. 

Fifteen colts made it to the gate, in- 
cluding two supplementary nominees. 
Malicious and Mr. Brick, at a cost of 
S25.000 each. Curiously enough, these 
two were among the four horses who 


did not return to the barn with, at least, 
walking-around money. In addition to 
Golden Ruler, no fewer than 10 horses 
earned something, from the S90.000 that 
Raymond Guest's Chieftain picked up 
for second down to the S5.000 won by 
Sun Eternal, who struggled in 14 lengths 
back. 

Despite this golden outpouring, the 
day belonged to Mary Fisher, her train- 
er, Chuck Wcrstlcr. and their gallant 
runner. They won a line, tough race, but 
not before one horse and his jockey w ere 
nearly killed. Amastar, one of the favo- 
rites. drew the inside post. He is a speed 
horse, anyway, and it figured that the 
draw would help him almost as much as 
it might hinder Malicious, who had 
drawn the 15th spot — a lonely stall in 
the auxiliary starting gale some six feet 
to the outside of the 14th stall in the reg- 
ular gate. The start was as perfect as 
anyone could expect and Amastar. un- 
der Jimmy Nichols, broke alertly and 


was shooting for the lead with Dunfee 
and Malicious. The start in the Futurity 
at Arlington, however, is from the chute 
on the backsiretch. This means that the 
horses must run nearly a 16th of a mile 
on the chute before the course runs into 
the main track. The point where the two 
merge is marked, not by the continuous 
portable railing used at some tracks (and 
which should be used at all of them), but 
by tw o ordinary saw horses positioned in 
sucli a way as to persuade horses that 
this is actually part of the inside tailing, 
Amastar is not the kind of colt easily 
persuaded of anything. He fights his 
trainer and handlers w hile being saddled 
and usually throws another wingding at 
the sight of Jockey Nichols approaching 
him. But on Saturday, after running per- 
fectly straight from the gate. Amastar 
suddenly went berserk at the sight of the 
two sawhorses, or "dogs”, as racetrack- 
ers call them. He swerved sharply to the 
inside, ran right into one of the saw- 


In a perfect break. IS 
colts charge dowrt Ar- 
lington's chute. Ama- 
star (nearest rail) still 
running straight, win- 
ner Golden Ruler sixth 
from right and Mali- 
cious on the far out- 
side after leaving first 
stall tn added gate. 


Lee Beiiertnan 
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horses and bowled it over. Nichols hung 
on desperately, but when Amastar near- 
ly went down, he was thrown heavily to 
the ground, suffering compressed frac- 
tures of several vertebrae bctv\cen his 
shoulders as well as two dislocated toes. 

Meanw hile, there was a race going on. 
The long shot. Dunfec. had the lead to 
himself after Amastar's spill, but .Mali- 
cious was pressing him and Golden Rul- 
er, w ith Herberto Hinojosa aboard, was 
not far behind. Actually. Hinojosa and 
Golden Ruler were closest to Amastar 
w hen the latter ran amuck, and the noise 
of the crash, according to Hinojosa, was 
enough to cause Golden Ruler to check 
himself momentarily. Hinojosa looked 
ahead, saw that Dunfee was drawing 
away, and quickly moved up. .Malicious 
was running with Dunfee. and from the 
lime the field went into the far turn the 
race was among these three. 

In the turn, it was Malicious who gave 
up first, possibly under the efTeci of so 
much speed expended early and because 
of a knee tliat has had a suspicious 
look about it for some time now. Dun- 


fee hung on surprisingly well, but Gold- 
en Ruler nailed him about the eighth 
pole. At the finish. Chieftain was travel- 
ing fastest of all to beat Dunfee by a 
head for second place. The rest of the 
favorites svere up the track, with Mali- 
cious the last to finish and Rex Ells- 
worth's The Scoundrel a dismal ninth. 

Wc may luive a legitimate champion 
in Golden Ruler. He is an average-size 
horse with floppy cars, not really good 
looking, but he is deeply muscled all the 
way through and, what is more impor- 
tant. he is in extremely competent hands. 
Mary Eishcr. 49-year-old daughter of 
the late Charles Fisher of Dixiana Farm 
in Lexington. Ky. and heiress to the 
"Body by l-ishcr” fortune, is a thorough 
horsewoman. She rode many of Dixi- 
ana’s champions in the show ring, and 
she is attached to the conservative school 
of racing theory. "We pointed for this 
one race this summer." she said in the 
winner's circle, "and we're going to take 
it easy with this colt. I think we'll skip 
the big eastern races and run in the 
Breeders' F uturity at Keencland on Oc- 


tober 19. That will be five starts for him 
this year, and that's enough. Then we 
W'ill go to Hialeah and aim for the Fla- 
mingo next winter." 

There is no doubt about Golden Rul- 
er's credentials. He is by King of the 
Tudors, a top English racer and an equal- 
ly top sire. Golden Ruler's dam. Fulvous, 
by Spy Song, was an outstanding 2-ycar- 
old filly of her year in this country. And 
Chuck Wcrstlcr. who learned his race- 
tracking as a foreman w ith Hasty House 
F'arm. is a sound trainer. A handsome 
4.1-year-old from Grecnlown. Ohio, he 
almost blushed when he said proudly. 
"This is a great honor for a farm boy." 

When Mary Fisher got her 5122.500 
check from Arlington's Marje Everett, 
however, she wasn't blushing. Thinking 
of her friends back in Detroit, of her 
friends in Lexington and her racing 
friends everywhere, she said. "I hate to 
imagine what this is going to cost me be- 
fore I get through. When people read 
about your winning such a big sum you 
suddenly find you have a whole bunch 
of new friends." 

- WHiTNfcv Towir 
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SHOW OF 
HANDS FOR THE 
NO. 1 ARM 


T Ik- imnoitLMTl iirm in this picture is 
the only one not reacliinu out. It he- 
longs to Santly Koul’ax of the l.os Ange- 
les Dodgers, and it is the strong arm of 
the (cam. Last neck in San Francisco, 
Sandy used it to uin his 22nd game and 
lead tlie Dodgers closer to the National 
League pennant. Should the Dodgers 
\sin that pennant, and only the St. Louis 
Cardinals can stop them. Koufas; stands 
to make Sy.OOO to SI2,000 as his share 
of the World Series receipts. Dodger 
Owner Waiter O'Malley would make a 
lot more. Assuming that the Series goes 
ftvegatnes. O'Malley’s IX'dger Stadium 
will take in more than SI. 5 million, 
while Los Angelos businessmen estimate 
they will prolit by S7 million or so from 
the tourist trade, money that was lost 
last year when the Koiifas arm did not 
function for three months. Recently 
Koufax has been drawing 7.000 extra 
people into Dodger Stadium when he 
pitches, and as many as 15,000 extra 
on (he r'oad. lie is in one of the ftnesi 
bargaining positions a ballplayer can 
attain. Iflhe Dodgers win in 1963. what 
will Sandy Noufax be worth in 1964? 
Now- being paid a salary of S40.000, he 
might follow the load of another great 
fastball pitcher. Bob I cller. In 1946 Lei- 
ler worked out a bonus arrangement that 
resulted in his getting S45.000 plus a 
share of the gate receipts, This netted 
him another S4L500. Rigitt now die 
arms are all reaching for Sandy, but a 
month from now he may be in a position 
to consider a happy reach of his own. 

— Wn.LisM Lrcrtiti i 


Pleading for autographs, a multitude of 
hands stretch for their strong-armed idof. 
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GOLDEN WEEKEND .onlimcd 


A PAIR OF PAINED PLUTOCRATS GAVE TV A SHOW 


T here are occasions when professional 
golf's big winners seem to act like 
giant one-man corporations, gobbling up 
prize money with the dispassion of a 
steel mill swallowing pig iron, Last week- 
end's television extravaganza, the 36-ho!e 
S75.000 World Series of Golf, looked 
initially as if it would be one of those 
times. 

Three of the sport's biggest and most 
muscular corporate types. Masters and 
PGA Champion Jack Nicklaus, U.S. 
Open Champion Julius Boros and lead- 
ing money winner Arnold Palmer, rolled 
into the industrial city of Akron to com- 
pete for the S50.000 first prize, the big- 
gest payoff for two days' work that the 
game offers. Also along was that tall, 
skinny and noncorporate left-hander. 
Bob Charles, the British Open champion 
whose chances seemed slimmer than his 
build. The assignntent for the three cor- 
porate types was a simple one: go out and 
win and get home. But by the time the 
weekend drew to a close late Sunday 
afternoon and Jack Nicklaus had pock- 


eted the winner's check, there had been 
a kind of excitement on and off the golf 
course that was distinctly unbusinesslike. 

First of all. Arnold Palmer, whose 
closely cropped brown hair is now sprin- 
kled with wisps of gray, had a very 
human problem, bursitis. Every time he 
tried to launch an especially long or hard 
shot, a sore muscle in his right shoulder 
sent out a stab of pain. Palmer's soreness 
was almost certainly temporary, but the 
situation was hardly soothed by a wire- 
service story which proclaimed that Ar- 
nold's career was in dire jeopardy and 
compared the tragedy that was striking 
Palmer at the height of his powers to the 
early demise of Alexander the Great. 

"This is ridiculous," Siiid Palmer when 
he read the story in an .Akron paper on 
Eriday. "I had a similar pain in my left 
shoulder back in 1955 that was even 
worse. 1 had to stop playing completely 
then. This is something that golfers get all 
the time, along v^ith sore hands and bad 
backs — an occupational hazard. It goes 
away with a little rest. Ready to retire? 



My answer to that isa very emphatic no." 

This matter had hardly been set 
straight when Nicklaus came up with a 
tremendous pain in his public image. It 
both upset his composure and raised his 
score, and it may last a great while longer 
than the ache in Palmer's shoulder. 

Nicklaus is certainly one of the linest 
golfers the game has seen. But on the 
golf course his personality and play are 
both stolid and phlegmatic. Consequent- 
ly. he has never earned his true share of 
public affection. Yet he is actually one 
of the friendliest and best-huniorcd of 
pro golfers, enjoying victory and accept- 
ing defeat with the same good grace. And 
far from being a stone Buddha, he likes 
exchanging jokes and jibes with his fel- 
low golfers. This got him into trouble at 
Akron. 

Following their first practice round 
with Charles and Boros over the arduous 
Firestone Country Club course. Nicklaus 
and Palmer sat In the press tent answer- 
ing questions and kidding each other 
lightly as they have often done, both in 
public and in private. 

"If this is supposed to be a contest for 
champions only, then Arnold doesn't 
belong here." needled Jack, referring to 
the fact that Palmer had joined the three 
major tournament champions on the 
show only after winning a qualifying 
playoff to round out the foursome. "Ar- 
nic's strictly an also-ran in the major 
events. The World Scries should have 
winners, not also-rans. Isn't that right, 
Arnie?" 

Palmer had time to mumble only a 
good-natured assent before hurrying to 
his private plane for the 40-minutc com- 
muting trip he was makingdaily between 
Akron and his home in Latrobe, Pa. 
Nicklaus. assuming that he had engaged 
in nothing more than light badinagewith 
his friend, strolled out to the practice tec 
to hit some shots. 

The fact that Nicklaus’ remarks were 
meant strictly as a friendly rib was ap- 
parently understood by everybody ex- 
cept United Press international. Thestory 
it sent out did not have the trace of a 
smile in it. Picking it up. the Akron Bea- 
con Journal ran a bold headline that 


Wrathful Jack brooded about more than hi$ 
score as he sat. scowling, on his golf bag. 
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shrieked jack LABri-S arnie an “also 

RAN." 

How many Beacon Journal readers 
were on the course when the foursome 
began play Saturday morning is any- 
body's guess, but it is a fact that the gal- 
lery of some 4,000 people looked on in 
chill silence as Nicklaus birdied the lirst 
two holes. Jack survived some mighty 
and gutsy scrambling by aching Arnie, 
who one-putted seven of the first nine 
greens to reach the turn in even par 35, 
and eventually Nicklaus held a three- 
shot lead over Palmer and Charles and 
four strokes over Boros as they moved 
into the 18th hole. There Nicklaus hit a 
nine-iron approach shot that bounced 
toward a greenside sand trap. “Get into 
the trap." called a scattering of voices, 
no doubt belonging to those who by now 
had decided Nicklaus was nothing but a 
pudgy pop-ofT. The ball ended up just off 
the green, from where Nicklaus chipped 
up about four feet past the hole for a 
makablc par. But he ntissed the four- 
fooler, then jabbed at and missed hol- 
ing the one-foot putt he still had remain- 
ing. In those seconds Nicklaus threw 
away his entire afternoon's work. He 
and Charles were lied at 70. Palmer was 
at 71 and Boros at 72. It seemed com- 
pletely inexplicable. But it wasn't. 

"When 1 heard people yelling for my 
ball to get in that trap 1 was really up- 
set," Nicklaus said later. "1 know a lot 
of people don't want to cheer for me. 
but this is the first time that I have ever 
heard them cheer against me. They even 
cheered when 1 missed that first putt. I 
was shook by it. That story in the paper 
wasabout the most foolish I've ever read, 
but I guess a lot of people believed it.” 

This drew sympathetic amens from 
Palmer. "Good Lord." he said, "it was 
just plain, good-natured needling. 1 was 
culling him Ohio Fats, needling him on 
the course. We just did a little more nee- 
dling off the course." 

Sunday brought back into fociisan as- 
pect of this unique golf event that had 
been almost forgotten in the sw irl of oth- 
er developments: each of the contestants 
had a different reason for wanting to win. 

For Bob Charles the incentive was, of 
course, the 550,000. "The money means 
a great deal more to me than to the oth- 
ers," he explained. "So 1 guess you could 


Anguished Arnold let his face reflect his dis- 
comfort as he taxed his aching shoulder. 
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say there should be more pressure on me. 
But. actually, 1 feel very good about my 
position. I'm the underdog. No one ex- 
pects me really to do much of anything." 

For Boros the challenge wa.s to dem- 
onstrate there was no such thing as a Big 
Three of golf— Palmer. Nicklaus and 
Gary Player. "Look, my job is to beat 
three other guys." he said in his soft 
voice. "1 don't care w hether we're play- 
ing for 550.000 or 51,000. I'm playing 
well now, and when I’m playing well I 
feel 1 can beat anyone. 1 guess I'm glad 
I have the chance to play a couple of 
them here. When you win you want to 
have beaten the best." 

For Palmer the incentive was obvious. 
For the first time since 1959 he has gone 
w ithout a major championship. This rep- 
resented a chance to defeat the three who 
had deprived him of the titles he relishes. 

For Nicklaus the object was to show 
that he was the best. 

"The incentive?" he said. "You know 
me. It's to win. Though 550,000 is nice to 
have— and what do 1 have after taxes? — 
I'd want to win just as badly if we were 
playing for nothing." 

His was the incentive that was to pre- 


vail on Sunday afternoon— this and a 
residue of anger caused by the off-course 
byplay. Nicklaus teed off, determined to 
win the show as quickly as possible. Aft- 
er only six holes he was four strokes 
ahead of his nearest rival. Charles. Then 
Palmer put on one of his great spurts, 
hitting each shot beautifully and cheer- 
ing the hearts of bursitis sufferers every- 
where. By the 1 2th he had overtaken a 
faltering Nicklaus. only to fall back im- 
mediately again when he smashed a two- 
iron shot smack into the middle of a tree 
trunk. Now it was Boros’ turn, and in his 
unspectacular way Big Jay came up with 
four spectacular birdies on the last six 
holes. It was all Nicklaus could do on the 
I8th to slap his way out from a group of 
trees, get down in two putts from 75 feet 
away and end up w ith a one-stroke vic- 
tory. He was even par for the 36 holes. 
Boros finished second. Palmer two 
strokes behind him, and Charles four 
more back. 

"I think I was choking a bit at the 
end," confessed Nicklaus afterward. It 
had been a hard week for Jack Nicklaus, 
Inc., both in and out of the oflicc. He 
earned his 550,000. 

— Gwilym S. Brown 
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UNTIL A MEXICAN WITH A DEFT TOUCH MADE IT HIS 



CTrom the first serve at Forest Hills, it 
" was anybody's tournament, the most 
wide-open men's singles championship 
in years. With Rod Laver gone off to the 
pros where he belongs, the usual horde 
of marauding Australians was reduced 
to one, in elTcctive strength at least, and 
it seemed time for the young Americans 
— or someone — to take over. The Amer- 
icans took a good whack at it. as did a 
pair of surprising young men from Bra- 
zil. but in the end the new U.S. national 
champion turned out to be from Mexico 
by way of the University of Southern 
California. 

That Rafael Osuna, the agile and cer- 
ebral Mexican [>avis Cupper and former 
U.S. collegiate champ, should win the 
final match by a 7 5. 6 4. 6 2 score de- 
spite being seeded no higher than fourth 
was only incidental to the excitement 
generated in earlier rounds by the whole- 
sale collapse of seeded players. The un- 
certainty of even official attempts to pre- 
dict the outcome was demonstrated when 
the No. 2 seed (Australia’s Roy Emer- 
son) went out before the quarter-finals, 
the No. 3 seed (Dennis Ralston) in the 
quarters and the No. 1 seed (Chuck Mc- 
Kinley) in the semis, the latter two in 
straight sets. In fact, the most exciting 
player in the tournament, not even ex- 
cluding Mexico's Osuna. was not seeded 
at all. 

A lanky youngster from Coral Gables, 
Fla. who looks like a distracted whoop- 
ing crane and plays tennis like a windmill 
spinning out of control, Frank Froehling 
111.21. kept American hearts in his high 
pockets for a full seven rounds. He be- 
came the first American to reach the final 
round of the championships since 1955, 
and bowed in the end only to the su- 
perior stroking and court generalship of 
Osuna. who has never played better ten- 
nis than in this tournament. 

U.S. hopes had been riding high since 
before the tournament began, but they 
had not centered around Frank Froeh- 
ling. McKinley and Ralston each ap- 
peared to be at the top of his game, while 
newcomer Eugene Scott (No. 7)and vet- 


eran Ham Richardson (No. 8) were each 
given an outside chance. But Richard- 
son, an aging 30. faded in the third round 
before Da\id Sanderlin of UCLA, and 
Scott was beaten by an IS-year-old Bra- 
zilian named Thomas Koch. Meanwhile. 
McKinley and Ralston were having some 
troubles of their own. 

With McKinley it was his back, injured 
in the first set of his opening-round 
match, which hampered him throughout 
the tournament. With Ralston it was, as 
always, his temper. 

There was no reason to suspect that 
McKinley's opening match with an ob- 
scure Ecuadorian named Eduardo Zulcia 
would be one of the most exciting and 
dramatic of the tournament. Few of the 
spectators even bothered to watch, figur- 
ing they would sec McKinley against 
tougher competition in later rounds. 
Leaving the stadium nearly empty, they 
strolled from one field court to another, 
as is the custom during early rounds at 
Forest Mills. As a result, most of them 
missed seeing Chuck hit four blistering 
serves in the second game that drew gasps 
from the small crowd. It seemed obvious 
the match would be a quick one. Then, 
changing courts after the third game, 
McKinley reached for a towel and a 
sharp pain stung the lower right part of 
his back. 

"*l must have done something to it the 
game before." he Sitid later. "Or maybe 
I served too hard without warming up." 
Whatever the reason, the next time he 
served, it was a soft spin, no harder than 
your Aunt Mabel's. Because he did not 
grab his back or wince, several games 
passed before anyone realized something 
was wrong. Even Zuleta was unsure, 
thinking for a while that McKinley was 
merely toying with him. Then it became 
obvious. Whenever Zuleta hit a drop 
shot and followed it with a lob, Mc- 
Kinley would wait until the ball was 
shoulder-high, so that he could volley it 
with a forehand instead of an overhead. 
Noting this. Zuleta began to run Mc- 
Kinley forward and back, mixing lobs 
with drop shots. It made fora marvclous- 

cunliniirii 


Stooping to eonguer, Rafaet Osuna executes a forehand volley on his way 
to the national singles championship. Osuna's cagey tactics, along with 
his speed and quick reactions, kept his opponents constantly off balance. 
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ly exciting match, an old-fashioned base- 
line game with long rallies. ”1 was the 
Bitsy Grant of 1963,” said Chuck later. 
But he seemed a losing Bitsy. Zulcta. in 
command, won the first set. then the 
second. As word of the upset spread, 
the stadium began to fill with people, 
few of them realizing even now that 
McKinley was hurt. 

McKinley hung on to win the third set. 
Then, in the lO-minutc recess before the 
fourth, a hastily summoned doctor fed 
him some pills to ease the pain and 
sprayed his back with a solution that 
kept the area warm. Considerably re- 
vived. McKinley reappeared and beat 
Zulcta easily in the last two sets, though 
still serving at only half speed. 

For the next few days Chuck’s aching 
back was a major topic of conversation 
around Forest Hills. He won. but he was 
forced to rely upon finesse rather than 


his usual explosive power game. And in 
the quarter-finals he came within a point 
of losing to Koch, the same young Bra- 
zilian who had beaten Scott. That Mc- 
Kinley reached the semifinals at all wasa 
tribute to his courage and superior all- 
round game but. once there, his defeat 
by Osuna was so definitive that it is dif- 
ficult to see how he could have won even 
with a sound back. 

Unlike McKinley. Dennis Ralston’s 
problem at Forest Hills was mental, not 
physical. Playing against Owen David- 
son, an Australian left-hander, in an early 
match, he seemed to have both himself 
and his famed temper well under control. 
Then he made two poor shots, got what 
he considered a bum call and dropped 
the third set. Sputtering and fuming. 
Ralston stormed off the court to the sta- 
dium dressing room. Davis Cup Captain 
Bob Kelleher hurried back to soothe his 


angry star, but Ralston would not be 
soothed. When he received another ques- 
tionable call in the fourth set. he walked 
over to the linesman, spun his racket 
around and machine-gunned the official 
in angry pantomime. When he dropped 
the game. Ralston threw his racket about 
20 feet. There were some mild boos from 
the crowd and one long, loud one, Ral- 
ston stared fiercely at the gallery and 
dared the booer “to come on down here 
and do that." Asked later what he would 
have done had his heckler come down 
from the stands, Ralston answered, “rd 
have hit him over the head with my 
racket.” 

Two rounds later, Ralston was elim- 
inated by a poised, mature, sophisticated 
and unrulfied young Brazilian of 22 
named Ronnie Barnes, who on the ten- 
nis court seems to be everything Dennis 
Ralston is not. 
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th6 U.S. D&vis Cup heroes paved the way for a Mexican to win even though another American became the first to reach national finals since 19SS. 


Meanwhile, unsung and unseeded, 
I rank l-'rochling had scored ihe sensa- 
tion of the tournament by deftly dis- 
patching Roy Emerson in four sets, 
thereby eliminating the last of the six 
Australian male players before the quar- 
ter-finals. Although Emerson had not 
been playing well this year, his early 
form at l-’orest Hills (he had won his 
first three matches without losing a set) 
made many people think he was on his 
game again. But Froehling’s big serve, 
the most powerful in tennis, was never 
better, and when Emerson had to face it 
the 1961 champiem could only shake his 
head in disbelief as shot after shot from 
Kroehling’s racket sped past him. The 
score: l-rochling, 6-4. 4 6. 9 7. 6-2. 

After beating Emerson. Froehling al- 
most came to grief against England's 
Bobby Wilson, a seasoned and very com- 
petent tournament player who was seed- 


ed sixth. Froehling somehow rallied to 
win the five-set match, gain the semi- 
finals and beat Ronnie Barnes, hardly 
working up a sweat. Then came Osuna 
and a defeat that seemed inevitable once 
it got under way, 

Few players at Forest Hills in the re- 
cent past have displayed shrewder gen- 
eralship on the courts than the new 
Mexican champion of the U.S. It has 
been a long time since the lob was used 
as a weapon of high strategy in a nation- 
al championship, but in both of his crit- 
ical matches last week Osuna lobbed his 
way to victory with consummate skill. 
His lobs against McKinley when the 
latter was facing the sun forced so many 
errors that Chuck began to lose the con- 
fidence his game depends on. He made 
foolish mistakes— returning serves with 
dinky chipping shots that were so much 
chicken meat to the agile Osuna instead 


of smacking his returns across the net 
in true McKinley style. 

It was hot in the stadium when Osuna 
went out against f-roehling's battering 
power strokes. Many of the spectators 
had taken off their jackets, leaving a 
panorama of white shirts as a back- 
ground for lobs. Osuna took full ad- 
vantage of the situation. 

Standing farther behind the baseline 
than any top player within memory. 
Osuna gave himself plenty of time to 
cope with Frochling’s big serve. When 
one of these cannonballs came crashing 
over the net, he would catch it late and 
.send it up in the air. time and again, 
against the backdrop of white shirts or 
high above the stadium, in the sun. Such 
tactics, besides breaking the strongest 
serve in tennis six times in three sets, 
effectively smashed U.S. hopes for a 
U.S. championship. 

-Wautir Bisoiiam 
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TOO MANY CHIEFS MADE TOO MANY TOUCHDOWNS 


O n the plane that carried the Kansas 
City Chiefs, the champions of the 
American Tootball League, across the 
shadow of the Rockies to their opening 
game against the Denver Broncos last 
week. Abner Haynes, the team's fancy 
running back and a virtual symbol of the 
league itself, was giggling and tw isting in 
the aisle and winning an argument about 
Texas. Haynes was claiming that his 
home slate, and the place from which 
the Chiefs had moved, had given pro 
football a greater number of stars than 
California. '*Jiist name the position, 
baby," said Haynes to talent director 


Don Klosterman. a Californian. "Half- 
backs." said Klosterman. "Go. baby.” 
said Haynes. Klosterman siiid. “Jon Ar- 
nett." Haynes's eyes flashed and he said. 
"Oh. give me Doak Walker, quick.” 
Klosterman hurriedly offered. "Hugh 
McElhenny," Haynes paused a second, 
snapped his fingers and said, "Abner 
Haynes. Ooh, baby.” And Abner danced 
away. 

A day and a night later Abner Haynes 
and astonishingly powerful Kansas City 
danced away from the Denver Broncos 
in such fashion that it looked as if Lamar 
Hunt, the 31-year-old owner of the 


Chiefs, might have to find another league 
for them to play in. Hunt's team re- 
vealed so many weapons in defeating 
Denver by the record-smashing score of 
59-7 that the possibility arose the AF-'L 
might have a team too strong for its own 
good. 

Coach Hank Stram had brought his 
defending champions along slowly 
through the exhibition season, exploring 
the possibilities of the top rookies that 
Don Klosterman had signed for him. 
Quarterback Lennie Dawson had been 
spared the grind of extensive warm-up 
game exposure, and Stram had reserved 





a new and exciting I formation to use 
against Coach Jack Faulkner's improved 
but soon-to-be-stunned Broncos. Prom 
the instant that the game got under way 
in a rainslorni that swept o\cr the turf of 
the University of Denver's quaint little 
stadium, the Chiefs knew they were hot. 
Daz/.ling the Broncos with the new for- 
mation. Dawson drove his team straight 
toa touchdown, using Haynes and Pull- 
back Curtis VIcClinton on outside runs, 
befuddling Denver's uncertain corner- 
men. then throwing a 17-yard pass to 
McClinton for the score. Before the eve- 
ning was over. Dawson passed for three 
more touchdowns, setting a record for 
himself, and the merry-go-round Kansas 
City offense sped to a new Af-L scoring 


record. The Chiefseven had the audacity 
to let McClinton throw a left-handed 
touchdown pass and to let Abner Haynes 
set up a touchdown by throwing a pass. 
The Kansas City defense, led by Middle 
Guard Jerry Mays, intercepted live pass- 
es, scored twice and smothered Denver's 
attack. Nor could Kansas City's defense 
be too vicious for Hank Stram, a man 
who labored 12 years as an assistant 
coach at four universities (Purdue. No- 
tre Dame. SMU and Miami) before 
Hunt gave him his chance. Once during 
the massacre at Denver, Stram noticed 
his giant rookie lineman, Junious Bu- 
chanan, helping up a Bronco player he 
had plowed under. “Let him gel up by 
himself," Stram hollered. "It's your 


job to knock him down. Buck, not pick 
him up." 

Strum's prekickoff pep talk to the 
grim and solemn Chiefs, who were only 
six-point favorites, had consisted of a 
short, simple lecture. "There's no m>s- 
tery to this game." he said. "Just hit and 
win. You're the Yankees of the AFL." 
Stram was as right as Houk. After the 
game he pointed at Dawson. 

■‘There's the story,” said Stram. 
"Look at his pants. Not a spot on 'em." 

Dawson smiled and said quietly. "I'm 
glad we outscored the defense.'* 

Said .^bner Haynes. "Oh. give me 
Lennic Dawson, quick." 

Owner Hunt, huddled under a rain 
slicker, watched from the top row of 



Off again on another 
of the daztUng runs 
that have made him 
the most exciting 
player in the Ameri- 
can Football League. 
Abner Haynes (2$) 
deserts his interfer- 
ence to trick hapless 
Denver for 13 yards. 


O' 
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the Stadium, his emotions oscillating be- 
tween immediate joy and long-term wor- 
ry as his Chiefs steadily rode the Broncos. 

“He’s got a no-hitter going,” said 
Hunt as Dawson completed his first sev- 
en passes. “They're all strikes.” 

When McCIinton unloaded his left- 
handed bomb to End Chris Biirford, a 
33-yard surprise that sailed high and end 
over end rather than in a spiral. Hunt 
grinned and said, “McCIinton throw's 
the satellite ball." 

But when the scoreboard reached 49 
to 7 with the entire fourth quarter yet 
to play, Lamar Hunt’s thoughts turned 
from his team to his league. “That score 
is double unreal." he said. “This might 
be a bad thing. It's really bad for Denver 
to open up like this." 

It was only natural that Hunt should 
worry. He worries about everything in 
the AFL. Four years ago the joke was 
that Hunt invented the league because 
every time he tried to invest his money 
in something he discovered that his fa- 
ther already owned it. Things like Loui- 
siana. Dallas and Libya, which the Hunts 
own. There were a lot of jokes about 
H. L. Hunt’s oil millions and his young- 



Chiefs' Owner Hunt (seated) smiles at a joke 
by H. Roe Bart/e. who lured team to K.C. 


est son’s hobby, the AFL. Last w'eek, 
however, when the AFL happily began 
its fourth season with a sane, solid, ex- 
citing. here-to-stay look about it, the 
joke was on all of the skeptics w ho had 
predicted that a second professional 
football league would fade away like 
Norman Thomas campaign buttons and 
hula hoops. 

But as the AFL opened its first week 
of play in Denver, San Diego. Boston 
and Houston before a combined audi- 
ence of nearly 100,000 (and millions 
more on television), Lamar Hunt had a 
lot of things to be pleased about, not the 
least of which was the winning perfor- 
mance of the Kansas City Chiefs. They 
had a new name and a new following, 
and in defeating the Denver Broncos 
they looked better than they had when, 
as the Dallas Texans, they won the cham- 
pionship from Houston last December 
in a prolonged sudden-death game that 
thrilled even sophisticated NFL fans. 

In Kansas City, where Hunt moved 
the team last June, there arc signs every- 
where indicating that the Chiefs will 
make money and. even more important 
to its hero-worshiping owner, be appre- 
ciated. “It's impossible, of course, for 
anything to be appreciated and not be 
on a paying basis,” says Hunt, “but if 
there was any way that we could break 
even just by having the stadium filled 
with fans who like and follow the team 
the way I do. I guess I would be happy. 
Yeah. 1 can be called a hero worshiper, 
1 suppose.” 

The first sign of instant success was 
Kansas City's season-ticket drive to ob- 
tain the franchise from Hunt’s home 
town of Dallas. Kansas City civic leaders 
had promised to deliver 25,000 season- 
ticket sales. It was an elaborate under- 
taking. and the final total will be closer 
to 15.000. but the enthusiasm alone was 
more than enough to convince Hunt 
that the area was fertile and that the 
struggle in Dallas with the NFL Dallas 
Cowboys was hopeless for both. In 
Kansas City 52 different companies pur- 
chased at least 50 season tickets each, 
whereas in Dallas, in three years, no 
more than four ever had done so — in- 
cluding the Hunt Oil Company. As 
Coach Hank Strain prepared for the 
opener in Denver. Kansas City's local 
booster club for the Chiefs held its first 
downtown luncheon. Hunt was amazed 
to count 270 gviests. with standing room 
only. In Dallas, at the first boosters’ 


meeting in I960, he had counted 46. 

“It feels strange to be in a city that 
does not suffer from an overpopulation 
of professional football teams." Hunt 
said, “But it feels good." 

Local enthusiasm is not the only 
thing that makes Hunt and his Chiefs 
feel better in Kansas City. There is a 
modern new office building, located in a 
lovely area of Swope Park, and an 
adjoining walled-in practice field, both 
rent free. The Chiefs will be charged just 
SI rental on Municipal Stadium for the 
first two seasons and then only 5^? of the 
gross if the gate receipts exceed $1.1 mil- 
lion in a season. “For the Cotton Bowl 
in Dallas." says Hunt, “it would cost 
three times as much for the same gross." 
Moreover, the Chiefs get half of the con- 
cession profits in Kansas City; in Dallas 
they received nothing. 

Despite all this. Hunt and Stram still 
wanted to call the team the Kansas 
City Texans. And they were quite serious. 

“People are still laughing at me.” says 
Hunt. “Jack Steadman, our general man- 
ager, ean't get over it. But 1 still wish 
we were the Texans. I know it's foolish 
and 1 hope the people in Kansas City for- 
give me. But. you know, the struggle in 
Dallas was so deadly and we fought to 
a championship as the Texans and. I 
don't know, we just hated to give it up. 
I thought, too, that a lot of other teams 
move and keep their nicknames. The 
Rams from Cleveland to Los Angeles, 
the Giants, the Dodgers, the Lakers, 
and others. I was hoping we could get 
away with it. and Hank almost had me 
talked into it. But I guess it’s better we 
didn’t." 

Even though the club held a contest 
in hopes of finding a nickname that 
would please Hunt, and even though 
5.200 suggestions were sent in, it came 
down to a choice between Chiefs and 
Texans. “We had some funny ones,” 
says Hunt. “The Mid-America Royal 
Hearts, for example, which has a his- 
torical significance that 1 can't explain. 
And, of course, some great ones from 
Dallas people, like Chicken Rat Finks.” 

The finally-chosen name has a double 
significance for which Hunt is grateful. 
Aside from being representative of the 
old Indian territory, the name honors 
the man who had more than anyone else 
to do with luring Hunt to Kansas City, 
former Mayor H. Roc Bartle. who is 
known on every street corner as “The 
Chief." 
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No other u'hiskeif can make i/our drinks so delieious 


\o wlii-kj'v lull 01(1 Crow can put 
such fine task* into a drink. Old Crow 
give> niixc<i drinks a uniqueness 
of flavor no other whi>kcy can match. 
Its versatility ]Teriniis you to make 
an extraonlinarv varich' of drinks, 
lls cliaraclcr makes th<*m distinctive. 
!(' mellownc*ss piea.ses the longue. 


Its flavor shines througli any mixer! 

America's greatest men have* 
praiseel tliis distinguished l)Ouil)on. 
Mark Twain, Henry Clay. Daniel 
\\’e!isle*r. Andrew Jae-kson all eonsid- 
ered Old Crow to lx* the finest. Duild 
yoar ne‘xt drink ai’ound hi>toric. 
varsadle 0/d Crow. 


N OLD GROW 

xJ:. / kcnlifcLy llourbon— Today, lighter, milder 86 f>roo} 


Tdsir Tin- (dfiiliirss Jlistoriv 
Old Croiv fn'i'cs lo Yoiir driiilis 

Old Crow and Branch 

Old Crow Maidiallan 

Old Iligliliall 

Olil Crow Mint Julep 

Old Crow Sour 

OKI Crow Old Fashioned 

For It fx-nulif'd hooUct uith miiirs 
Inr tiifiiiy lutiioiis iiln\Lry (Irinl.s, 
it ritr Ih’iii- S. Oil! Lruic Uislillcry 
(.0.. Friirtlciorl. Ky. 



Sandy Koufax has switched Srom sail-shaped shirts 



Say so-long to shirts that belly-out at the beltline. Mantrim is man-shaped for a more ship-shape appearance. What- 
ever your shape. Mantrim gives you the trim look you like because the taper is proportioned to size. Only Manhattan' 
gives you Mantrim contour-cut in so many styles, fabrics, colors, collars. Ex- 
ample: DELCOT’' shirts of 50% Kodel® polyester and 50% cotton. Drip-dry 

ready to wear without ironing. Stay neat as new all day; In white and colors. ^ ^ rsoftr. r « » h 

Cuffsthat button or link. Grip-Tab Collar (on Mr. Koufax) or Blake Collar. $5.95. •pertswvar and Lady MannananAsporetwaar. 





We learned something from the big boys. 


We're not above borrowing a good idea 
when we see one. 

And the ideo of a station wogon with oil 
the virtues of a bus wos too good to resist. 

Which is why the VW Stolion Wagon 
hos so much in common with other buses. 

The driver is woy up fron?, so he con see 
where he's going. 

The engine is in bock, out of the way. 


There ore windows oil around 121 in all) 
including the skylight kind on top. 

The sects ore chair-high. And you can 
even have an oisle to step to the rear. 

The Volkswagen Station Wagon hos a 
bit less heodroom than a reel bus, but it has 
more doors IS) and a sunroof thot slides 
bock for lots of air ond lots of view. 

There’s so much room inside the VW, 


you may think you're driving the reol thing, 
But not when you pork; the VW Wagon 
is only 9 inches longer than the VW Sedon. 

Lolely, we've spotted o few other bus- 
type stotion wagons on the scene. 

So moybe things have worked 
out evenly offer oil. 

The big boys learned some- 
thing from us. 
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Hunt, a quiet, mild, cleanly handsome 
young man in glasses whose most notori- 
ous vice is eating strawberry cheesecake 
in unlikely quantities, was frankly over- 
whelmed by the eloquent, exuberant, out- 
going H. Roc Bartle. a 67-year-old. 300- 
pound campaigner. 

Bartle approached Hunt about the 
move last winter. Then, after a series of 
secret meetings in Kansas City, during 
which lime Lamar Hunt was introduced 
as “Mr. Lamar” and Jack Steadman was 
known as “Jack X. a government inves- 
tigator," Bartle sold Hunt on Kansas 
City and sold Kansas City's business 
leaders on ilte Dallas Texans. There were 
code words used in telephone conversa- 
tions, and some of the conversations were 
on private lines. No one in Dallas be- 
sides Hunt and Steadman ever knew 
what was going to happen. Nor did Kan- 
.sas City's city council and business lead- 
ers like ex-Kansas All-America Ray Ev- 
ans. now president of Traders' National 
Bank and leader of the ticket drive, spill 
the big secret. 

•At the first meeting between Hunt and 
the city council. Roe Bartle said. “Gen- 
tlemen. you have known me a long time 
and you have never known me to make 
love to another man, but, Mr. Hunt, I 
have courted you and wooed you like a 
princess, have I not?" 

Says Hunt, "Kansas City can be sure 
that Mr. Bartle and Ray Evans are two 
of the biggest reasons why v.c went to 
Kansas City.” 

There were at least seven other reasons 
for the move; the rest of the AFL own- 
ers, who had been begging Hunt to get 
out of Dallas since the antitrust suit 
against the NFL was lost and buried in 
appeal. “Fie can go to Tokyo just as long 
as he leaves Dallas.” said San Diego's 
Barron Hilton. Torn between his loyalty 
to the league he originated and the city 
he loved. Hunt struggled with the prob- 
lem — and might still be struggling if it 
had not been for KC's attractive offer. 

Hunt has worried about the league as 
much as he has about the players that he 
boyishly and gleefully serves meals to on 
the team planes and joins for workouts 
on the practice field. 

“In my enthusiasm.” says Hunt, who 
belies the old talcs about rich, obtrusive 
Texans. “1 have probably been responsi- 
ble for as many bad ideas as good ones. 

I invented the secret draft, a totally em- 
barrassing calamity. I voted against the 
tw'o-point conversion rule, which I now 


like. 1 keep suggesting mandatory kick- 
off returns, elimination of the fair catch 
on punts, sudden-death playoffs for all 
games, names on the fronts of jerseys, a 
silent draft and lie-detector tests twice a 
year for all game officials." 

And he says cheerfully, “I keep get- 
ting voted down 7-1.” Hunt, however, 
has been instrumental in doing a lot of 
good things for his league. He has been 
at least partly responsible for the equal 
division among clubs of television reve- 
nue (“The NFL copied us"), the hiring of 


“He's so observant." says the Chiefs' 
imaginative publicity man. Bob Halford. 
“He walked into my office one day and 
told me that the AFL and NFL standings 
in our game program the previous week 
were an eighth of an inch off center. He 
would never interfere with Hank Strain's 
coaching, but he worries about every tiny 
detail that might affect the image of the 
league." 

Just recently Hunt wrote the Oakland 
Raiders and suggested that they should 
never send out a publicity photograph of 



A twister and a jester. Abner Haynes entertains teammates during Chiefs' flight to Denver. 


Commissioner Joe Foss, who got off to 
a slow start but is now showing strength, 
the equalization draft of players, the an- 
titrust suit against the competing NFL 
“which showed them we were serious and 
meant to stay in business." and. comical- 
ly, getting rid of the Denver Broncos' 
vertical-striped socks. 

Although Hunt continues to live in 
Dallas, he also continues to devote most 
of his time to league promotion. He is an 
ardent letter writer. He writes to league 
officials, sportswriters over the nation, 
owners and publicity men, always mak- 
ing suggestions and offering congratula- 
tions on things well done and well said. 


their best-known player, Center Jim Otto, 
wearing a number other than his famil- 
iar 00. “I saw a picture of him wearing 
No. 50, which he has never worn." says 
Hunt. “I hate to see pictures of pros not 
wearing long socks, cither. That’s real- 
ly bush." 

What is not bush and therefore first 
class is the team that Hunt has put to- 
gether in just three years. It is a team 
that knows its owner as Lamar, that 
jokes with him, loafs with him. is around 
him socially. More important, it is a 
team that is working for him. and work- 
ing just as hard in Kansas City as it did 
in Dallas. 

—Dan JtNKiNs 
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Four men~a Greek historian^ a Holy Roman Emperor, a French count and an English duke — were 
the first influential writers on sport. This is the story of their lives and how they shaped an art 


T he an of writing about sport is ancient; it goes back 
at least 2,500 years. This may surprise some readers 
of the sports pages, and even some of the writers and 
editors thereof. But more surprising still is the fact that the 
tradition of sports literature — the tradition that still domi- 
nates writing about sport today — was established and de- 
fined by four highly unlikely men. The ability to name any 
of them will win bets at a gathering of experts. 

One was a Greek soldier-historian who lived around 
the 4th century B.C., one a ruler of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire in the Middle Ages, one a tempestuous French count 
who lived acentury or so later and one a man variously de- 
scribed as a black-hearted villain and a hero: a Duke of 
York of 15th century England. 

Yet these men, so dissimilar and separated in time and 
place, were sportswriters; and anyone who doubts this 
statement has only to study The Origins of Angling by John 
McDonald, published this week by Doublcday & Com- 
pany ($10). The author, who some six years ago wrote in 
the pages of this magazine the story of Dame Juliana Ber- 
ners. the 15th century nun sup|X)scd to have written The 
Treatise of Fishing with an Angle (SI, May 13, 1957 et seq.), 
now traces the lineage of sport still further. And although 
his preoccupation — he has been a dedicated angler since 
the age of 12 — is primarily with fishing and its literature, 
he clearly shows the line that leads back over 25 centuries 
through Edward Plantagenet, Gaston de Foix and Freder- 
ick 11, of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, to Xenophon. 

All of these men wrote on hunting, probably the oldest 
of all sports practiced by man. All of them wrote of it as 
sport, separate and distinct from hunting for food. They 
cared enough to set down the elements of these pursuits as 
they had learned them, through long and often violent 
experience, so that they might be well and truly under- 
stood and so that others who followed them might practice 
them in the proper and prescribed way. 

This was no happenstance: it was the outgrowth of a 
basic attitude that saw sport as a transcendence of life it- 
self, as a physical exercise to which lotnimird 



Frederick I! {left) loved falconry. Xenophon {right, above) considered 
hunting a religion; to Count Gaston de Foix, hunting was life itself. 
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deep meaning had been added. To them ii was noble both 
in the social and the moral sense of the word — and heroic, 
too. for they were heroic men who led heroic lives. And 
though sport, as McDonald shows, did not in its further 
development single-mindedly follow this heroic concept 
fishing, for example, introduced a more contemplative ideal 
—it did follow the moral line, which is still the essence of 
our writing and thinking about it. 

Inevitably, in reading about the literary tradition estab- 
lished by these pioneers, one is led to wonder what sort of 
men they were, what manner of lives they led. They wrote, 
each of them, with passionate devotion to the art of sport, 
which was of such importance to them and which, in its 
basic definition, has remained unaltered through the ages. 

All of them were noblemen and soldiers with a literary 
bent. Xenophon was an active campaigner from about his 
20th year; his military writings — he has been called the 
world's first war correspondent, so lively and contempo- 
rary-sounding are (he accounts he left behind — are as well 
known as his philosophical works. Less well known is his 
work on horsemanship, in which he gives detailed instruc- 
tions on choosing, grooming, riding and maintaining a 
horse. The same attention to detail is evident in Cynegt^iiais, 
his essay on hunting, the first known study of its kind. 

X enophon hunted with 
hounds, and his book 
deals chiefly with the 
hare, his favorite prey, though 
he describes boar hunting, 
too. He was a vigorous man, 
an adventurer and a first-class 
leader, and he indulged his 
taste for sport all his life. But 
he was a meticulous man, too. 
H is care for detail was intense 
— he even suggests suitable 
names for hunting hounds, 
as well as giving careful in- 
structions for their breeding 
and training. From a practi- 
cal point of view, he consid- 
ered hunting excellent training for the body and the mind; 
those who pursue it. he said, “will secure health for their 
bodies, greater keenness of sight and hearing, and a later 
old age.” 

Frederick II. Holy Roman Emperor. King of Sicily, King 
of Jerusalem, last great ruler of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, 
finished his book De Arte Venandi cum Avihus (The Art 
o) Falconry) shortly before his death in the year 1250. 
This extraordinary volume presented, in 589 pages of close- 
ly reasoned Latin, the theory and practice of hunting with 
birds of prey — including observations on their care, feed- 
ing, training, breeding and individual characteristics so 
astute that it is still considered a remarkable ornithological 
work. Frederick himself characterized his book as the 
labor of 30 years. 

Frederick 11 was in all respects an c.xccptional man. 
His biographers are invariably staggered by his perform- 
ance. calling him the “scholar emperor,” the “sporting em- 
peror," the “infidel emperor" and using all kinds of vivid 


descriptions in an effort to summarize his talents. He was 
a German king with a Sicilian kingdom in which he 
chiefly made his home. His court at Palermo was the cen- 
ter of a cosmopolitan Mediterranean culture where many 
writers found support. Having grown up in Sicily, he 
was friendly with Jews and Mohammedans, as well as 
being the Christian ruler of the Holy Roman Empire — a 
position which brought him into frequent and far-reaching 
conflict with his ecclesiastical counterpart, the Pope in 
Rome. This familiarity with Jewish, Moslem and Byzan- 
tine cultures gave him an unusually broad and liberal 
outlook for his day. and as a scholar and patron he played 
an important role in the revival of ancient learning. 

This revival, begun in earnest in the previous century, 
had reached a high point in Frederick's time; at his Im- 
[xrial court, translators put a good deal of ancient Greek 
and Arabic writings into medieval Latin. Michael Scot, 
astrologer and translator of .Aristotle, was his friend and 
counselor, and Frederick was in a position not only to 
quote the great Greek, the Prince of Philosophers, but 
also to find fault with him as a writer about birds. “We 
discovered,” he wrote in The Art of Falconry, “by hard- 
won experience that the deductions of Aristotle, whom we 
followed when they appealed to our reason, were not en- 
tirely to be relied upon, more particularly in his descrip- 
tions of the characters of certain birds. ... In his work, 
the Lihcr AnimaUuni, we find many quotations from other 
authors whose statements he did not verify and who. in 
their turn, were not speaking from experience. Entire con- 
viction of the truth," concluded Frederick, in words 
which many a sports editor has repeated, with variations, 
to erring writers through the centuries, “never follows 
mere hearsay." 

Red-bearded, bald and shortsighted. Frederick must have 
been an enormously dynamic man. The source of his driv- 
ing energy was passion — not only a passionate dedication 
to what he believed in, but also a passionate determination 
to see that it was done right. This is evident in his life as a 
politician and a soldier (though he was not great as a mili- 
tary leader), and it is obvious in his writings on falconry. 
He loved the sport, but he felt it was misunderstood. In the 
very first words of his treatise he speaks of “the many errors 
made by our predecessors who, when writing on the sub- 
ject, degraded the noble art of falconry by slavishly copying 
the misleading and often insufficient statements to be found 
in the works of certain hackneyed authors. With the object 
of bequeathing it to posterity we now offer a true and care- 
ful account of these matters between the covers of this 
monograph.” 

Having thus denounced all available writings on his favor- 
ite subject. Frederick then candidly set forth his own cre- 
dentials: “We have investigated and studied with the great- 
est solicitude and in minute detail all that relates to this 
art, exercising both mind and body so that we might even- 
tually be qualified to describe and interpret the fruits of 
knowledge acquired from our own experiences or gleaned 
from others. For example, we, at great expense, summoned 
from the four quarters of the earth masters in the practice 
of the art of falconry. We entertained these experts in our 
own domains, meantime seeking their opinions, weighing 
the importance of their knowledge, and endeavoring to re- 

lonlmueJ 
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tain in memory the more valuable of their words and deeds.” 

Why all this incredible effort and expense? To understand 
this is to understand what sport has really meant to men 
for centuries, even millenniums: not a spectacle, not an ad- 
venture, not a means of relaxation and change from daily 
routine and toil, but an integral part of life. No one has yet 
succeeded in defining this adequately; perhaps it is beyond 
definition. Frederick, too, sought to define that meaning. 
“The pursuit of falconry,” he wrote, “enables nobles and 
rulers, disturbed and worried by the cares of state, to find 
relief in the pleasures of the chase. The poor, as well as the 
less noble, by following this avocation, may earn some of 
the necessities of life; and both classes will find in bird life 
attractive manifestations of the processes of nature. The 
whole subject of falconry falls within the realm of natural 
science, for it deals with the nature of bird life.” 

But what particularly attracted the Emperor was that 
falconry has rewards all of its own, inherent in the difficult 
task of training wild, rapacious birds to do man's will. He 
scorned hunting by means of nets, snares, bows and arrows, 
spears and other instruments; he even looked down on 
hunting animals with other animals such as hounds and 
leopards. “It is true,” he said, “that [these] latter are more 
popular, because their technique is crude and easier to learn; 
falconry, on the other hand, is less familiar and does not 
commend itself to the majority because skill in it is difficult 
to acquire and because it is more refined. 

“Any dabbler in vencry,” Frederick concluded scornfully, 
“can readily hold in leash or let loose dogs or other quad- 
rupeds; but in the pursuit of faleonry no tyro can so easily 
join in the chase, either to carry his birds or to throw them 
off at the quarry. Falcons and other hawks arc rendered 
clumsy or entirely unmanageable if placed under control 
of an ignorant interloper. By using his hearing and eyesight 
alone an ignoramus may learn something about other kinds 
of hunting in a short time; but without an experienced 
teacher and frequent exercise of the art properly directed 
no one. noble or ignoble, can hope to gain in a short time 
an expert or even an ordinary knowledge of falconry.” 

Clearly, what appealed to Frederick in hunting, besides 
the passion of the chase, was finesse. Entirely different in 
all respects except in his dedication to his sport was Gaston 
dc Foix, who wrote, a century later, the celebrated hunting 
treatise, Litre de Chasse (The Book of Hunting). 

Gaston 111, Count of Foix and Bearn, was destined from 
birth to be a man of character and accomplishment. The 
kings of Aragon, Navarre and England were his kins- 
men, and his lineage was studded with the names of fa- 
mous warriors. His two principalities lay on the north- 
ern slopes of the Pyrenees, and the castle of Orthez was 
his stronghold, built by his great-great-grandfather, Gas- 
ton Vli of Bearn, whose daughter's marriage with Roger 
Bernard ill of Foix united the two formidable houses. 
The author of Litre dc Clume was, therefore, a prince of 
considerable standing among the royalty of Europe, and 
he lived up to it in every way. 

He was, for one thing, enormously wealthy. His enthu- 
siastic biographer, Jean Froissart, described his castle as one 
of the finest royal residences of any Christian land and 
stated that in a vault below one of its towers was kept a 
treasure chest containing “one hundred thousand florins 


thirty times over” — the only way of saying 3 million florins 
before the word million was invented. It has since been 
figured out that this amounted to about S8 million. This 
was more money than any European king could claim to 
have, and Gaston lived accordingly. Froissart relates that 
he had 1,600 hounds and, on one occasion, when he met 
his cousin Edward, the Black Prince, and his bride at Tarbes, 
Gaston had 600 horses in his train. The festivities at Orthez 
were legendary in Europe for their lavishness and display, 
and the castle was understandably high on the list of Euro- 
pean aristocracy as a place to be invited to. But not only 
kings, princes, nobles and ambassadors were guests there; 
Gaston, too, was a liberal patron of the arts and, while he 
was not the scholar Frederick was, his court was nonethe- 
less frequented by poets, scientists and artists of the day. 

G aston himself moved 
about in all this glit- 
tering pageantry and 
wealth with the absolutism of 
a great feudal lord. As a boy 
he was strikingly handsome, 
with a head of golden hair 
so flamboyant in appearance 
that he wasnicknamed Gaston 
Phoebus— a name, incidental- 
ly, that was also attached to 
the hunting treatise he later 
wrote. Litre dc Chasse, and is 
still used interchangeably with 
its title. From boyhood on, his temper was as flaming as the 
sun which he took as his emblem. '“I was wayward and frivo- 
lous,” he wrote later, “so that 1 shamed my parents, and all 
the world said; this one can never be worth anything; un- 
happy country of which he will be the ruler.” The world 
was only partly right, for Gaston proved to be a good ruler, 
but his temper plagued him throughout his life and finally 
led him into a terrible tragedy, the killing of his only son. 

As a huntsman, Gaston was no less passionate in his love 
for the sport than was Frederick, but his favorite method 
of pursuit gave far more outlet to his violent temperament 
than did the Holy Roman Emperor’s fine and delicate art 
of handling birds of prey. Gaston hunted with hounds and 
made the kill himself, as was the custom of the day. A pas- 
sage from the famous medieval romance. Sir Gatvain and 
the Green Knight, that describes the ideal hunter might 
well describe him; 

“But then came the lord himself, spurring his horse, and 
saw the boar standing at bay. He got down from his horse, 
and left it standing there, and drew his bright sword, and 
went forward with long strides, passing through the ford 
to where the grim beast was waiting for him. The boar 
watched him coming with his weapon in hand, and his 
bristles rose and he snorted so fiercely that many feared for 
the knight. The boar made straight at him and the man and 
beast fell locked together and the water swirled about them. 
But the beast had the worst of it, for the man watched his 
mark well at the first charge, and drove the sharp steel 
firmly into his throat, right up to the hilt, and pierced the 
heart. The boar snarled and gave up the fight and made 
away across the stream, but a hundred hounds fell on him, 

conllnued 
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biting furiously, and the men drove him to open ground 
where the hounds finished him off.” 

This was a situation in which Gaston often found him- 
self: his knowledge of the game he hunted was acquired at 
first hand. In his book he describes them with a sense of 
detail that overlooks nothing and a sense of drama that 
sends shivers down through half a millennium of time. Of 
the boar, for example, he says: 

‘it is the beast of this world that is strongest armed, and 
can sooner slay a man than any other. Neither is there any 
beast that he could not slay if they were alone sooner than 
that other beast could slay him, be they lion or leopard, 
unless they should leap upon his back, so that he could not 
turn on them with his teeth. And there is neither lion nor 
leopard that slays a man at one stroke as a boar does, for 
they mostly kill with the raising of their claws and through 
biting, but the wild boar slays a man with one stroke as 
with a knife. ... It is a proud beast and fierce and perilous, 
for many times have men seen much harm that he has done. 
For some men have seen him slit a man from knee up to 
the breast and slay him all stark dead at one stroke so that 
he never spoke thereafter. I myself have often been thrown 
to the ground, and my courser with me, and the courser 
killed," 

A nd later, writing of the 
boar's wariness and 
.A .^courage: “A boar 
hears wonderfully well and 
clearly, and when he is hunted 
and comes out of the forest or 
bush or when he is so hunted 
that he is compelled to leave 
the country, he sorely dreads 
to take to the open country 
and to leave the forest, and therefore he puts his head out 
of the wood before he puts out his body, then he abides 
there and harkens and looks about and takes the wind on 
every side. And if that time he sees anything that he thinks 
might hinder him in the way he would go, then he turns 
again into the wood. Then will he never more come out 
though all the horns and all the holloaing of the world were 
there. But when he has undertaken the way to go out he will 
spare for nothing but will hold his way throughout. When 
he flees he makes but few turnings, but when he turns to bay, 
and then he runs upon the hounds and upon the man. And 
for no stroke or w'ound that men do him will he complain or 
cry. but when he runs upon the men he menaces, strongly 
groaning. But while he can defend himself he defends him- 
self without complaint, and when he can no longer defend 
himself there be few boars that will not complain or cry 
out when they are overcome to the death." 

In such manner and detail docs Gaston describe the 
principal animals of the chase as he came to know them in 
a lifetime of hunting; but he is no less detailed in his ac- 
count of the hounds, which he honors throughout as the 
hunter's indispensable companions, deserving his most scru- 
pulous care. He writes of their wounds and how to treat 
them, of their sicknesses and the best cures for them and of 
their nobility in anecdotes that compare them favorably 
— indeed, sometimes more than favorably — to men. He 


w rites of rabies and of mange, and where he does not know 
of a treatment he says so. and where he does, he gives 
explicit instructions. Some of his ointments make the 
gorge rise, concocted as they are with quicksilver, spittle 
"of four fasting men," verdigris, old swine's grease, and 
the whole stirred and stamped together; others make emi- 
nent good sense even today. A kennel constructed accord- 
ing to his directions would serve well for any modern pack, 
with an effective drainage system, a loft above to keep it 
cool in summer and warm in winter, doors in front and 
in the back "and a fair green, where the sun shines all day 
from morning till eve.” 

The book was begun in 1387, when Gaston was 56 years 
old, a time of life when he may well have felt that contem- 
plation and the creation of a permanent record of his 
acquired experience and skill were in order. Six years before, 
his son had died violently — some said by the count's own 
hand. The boy had innocently become involved in an in- 
trigue on the part of Charles the Bad, the appropriately 
nicknamed King of Navarre, who was Gaston’s brother-in- 
law. Gaston suspected that his son meant to poison him 
and, in fearful rage, threw him into prison and executed 15 
of the boy's young friends for complicity. Later, after a 
visit by the count, his son was found dead of a wound in 
the throat, apparently inllictcd, either accidentally or in 
another fit of rage, by a small knife w'ith which Gaston was 
wont to pare his fingernails. 

Whatever the truth, the tragedy hit Gaston hard. He 
lived for 10 years more, but never spoke of his son again. 
He died in August 1391, after a bear hunt in the woods of 
Sauveterre not far from Pamplona. It was a swelteringly 
hot day, and the bear was not taken until late afternoon. 
Gaston attended the ceremonial curee after the killing and 
then went to a nearby inn to rest. He had just put out his 
hands to have cold water poured over them when he suf- 
fered an apoplectic stroke and died. He was 60 years old. 

At the time of the death of the Count de Foix, Edward 
Plantagcnct, second Duke of York to be, was a young man 
of 18 in distant England. Few men at this point in his life 
would have picked him as a likely author of the most 
famous book on hunting ever to be written in the English 
language. True, he had a sporting heritage — his father, 
Edmund of Langley, had the reputation of a man who put 
his love of hunting and hawking ahead even of his duties to 
the state — but he was obviously destined for far bigger 
things. He was a favorite of King Richard M, his cousin, 
who had already created for him the title of Earl of Rutland 
and was to shower him in the near future with a plethora of 
other titles and responsibilities, including Admiral of the 
Northern Fleet {at age 19), Admiral of England (at age 20), 
Earl of Cork, Constable of the Tower, Warden of the 
Cinque Ports and Governor of the Channel Islands. Warden 
and Chief Justice of the New Forest, Lord of the Isle of 
Wight and Warden of the West Marches. 

The fact that Edward wrote his famous book at all is 
almost certainly due to his near-fatal predilection for plot- 
ting. Even in those days of constant intrigue, he won him- 
self a reputation as a master at this risky game. He plotted 
for Richard (even to the extent, some say, of sending two 
of his servants to help assassinate his uncle, the Duke of 
Gloucester) and later plotted against him. His actions ali- 
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enated Richard's successor, Henry IV, but Edward won 
back his favor, only to take part in another plot against the 
young King — this time to be imprisoned at Peveosey. At 
one time he had 20 gages thrown down to him — 20 chal- 
lenges to mortal combat (one historian even claims there 
were 40). When he wrote his book, in 1405, he was only 
32 years old, yet he had enough honors and dishonors on 
his record to fill a lifetime. 

W hatever his moral 
fiber— and it must 
always be remem- 
bered that those were times 
when most men admitted 
more openly than they do to- 
day their conviction that po- 
litical ends justify almost*any 
means — there was no doubt 
that Edward was dedicated 
to the art of hunting no less 
wholeheartedly than Gaston 
de Foix and Frederick II. 

Theodore Roosevelt, in a 
foreword written at the While 
House in 1904 for a modern edition of Master of Game, 
spoke of both Gaston and Edward in admiring terms: 
‘■Both , . . show an astonishing familiarity with the habits, 
nature, and chase of their quarry. Both men, like others of 
their kind among their contemporaries, made of the chase 
not only an absorbing sport but almost the sole occupation 
of their leisure hours. They passed their days in the forest 
and were masters of woodcraft.” 

Edward, however, almost certainly had other motiva- 
tions than a powerful dedication to the sport that prompted 
him to write Master of Game. He needed royal favor and, 
indeed, might well have wanted to express gratitude for the 
royal favor shown him in not cutting off his head after he 
plotted against the King. His dedication to the young 
Prince Henry is couched in most humble terms: 

‘‘To the honor and reverence of you my right worshipful 
and dread Lord Henry by the grace of God eldest son and 
heir unto the high, excellent and Christian prince Henry the 
Fourth (by the aforesaid grace. King of England and of 
France), Prince of Wales, Duke of Guienne, of Lancaster, 
and of Cornwall, and Earl of Chester: 

“I. your own in every humble way, have ventured to 
make this little, simple book, which 1 commend and submit 
to your noble and wise correction; the book which, if it 
pleases your aforesaid Lordship, shall be named and called 
Master, of Game." 

And, as noted earlier, shortly after his release from 
Pevensey Castle Edward was in fact made Master of Game 
to King Henry, a title which he still held when he died 
at Agincourt. 

Edward, too, clearly stated his preference in hunting: he 
was interested in hunting and hounds. “For, although 
hawking with noble hawks for the heron and for water- 
fowl is noble and commendable,” he wrote in his prologue 
to the young prince, “yet it seldom lasts, at the most, over 
half the year. And even if man found enough game to hawk 
at between May and Lammas [August 1 1. no one could find 


any hawks to hawk with. But as for hunting, there is no 
season of all the year that game cannot right well be found 
in every good region, and also hounds ready to chase it.” 

Edward's book is for the most part a careful and literal 
translation of Gaston de Foix’s Livre de Chasse. but the 
additions which he wrote himself are important to histor- 
ians as well as lovers of the chase. Three centuries and a 
half had passed since William the Conqueror landed at 
Hastings and brought French manners and French hunting 
practices to English soil — and in Edward's added chapters 
can be seen the influence of Norman French upon an Eng- 
lishman. His concern is primarily with technique.and right- 
ly so, for, as he says to the young prince: “Although I am 
unworthy, 1 am master of this sport with that noble prince 
your father, the aforesaid sovereign and liege lord of us all. 
And because I would not want his hunters or yours that now 
are, or those that come hereafter, to be ignorant of this art 
in all its perfection. I wish therefore to leave this simple 
record. For as Chaucer says in his prologue of the 25 good 
women, ‘By writing, men often have memory of things past, 
for writing is the key of all good remembrance.' " 

And in this spirit Edward makes it clear that in England 
the truly noble sport is running with the hounds; that 
falconry— so dear to Frederick a century and a half earlier 
— is less noble and less rewarding; and that cultivation of 
the art is a responsibility of noblemen and kings. For, hav- 
ing instructed on such matters as ”How' the Hart Should 
Be Moved With The Lymer And Run To And Slain With 
Strength” and “Of the Ordinance And The Manner Of 
Hunting When The King Will Hunt In Forests Or In Parks 
For The Hart With Bows And Greyhounds And Stable" 
and many niceties of technique and ceremonial, he con- 
cludes with a restatement of his purpose: 

“And in my simple manner as best 1 could and as might 
be learned of old and many diverse gentle hunters, 1 did 
my business in this rude manner to put the craft and the 
terms and the exercise of this said game more in remem- 
brance and openly to the knowledge of all lords, ladies, 
gentlemen and women, according to the customs and man- 
ners used in the high noble court of this Realm of England.” 

Different as they were as men, rulers and even to some 
degree as sportsmen, Frederick the Emperor, Gaston the 
Count de Foix and Edward the Duke of York expressed, 
each in his own way, a creed so rooted in the deepest moti- 
vations of huntsmen that it is as true today as it was then, 
and as dominant in the vastly increased scope of sporting 
literature. Passion and tradition, in their words, make the 
art. Passion is the hunter's fundamental driving force — sport 
is the thing he loves, for its own sake. But tradition shapes 
it — and for all three of these ancient huntsmen this was 
as important as the sport itself. For all three ultimately 
took to the pen to put into words that would long outlive 
them their own accumulated wisdom and experience — to 
bequeath, as Frederick put it, “to posterity ... a true and 
careful account of these matters.” 

And, as Gaston wrote and his translator Edward quotes 
him: “He never saw a man that loved the toil and the joy of 
hounds and of hawks who did not have many good habits. 
For that comes to him from great nobility and gentleness of 
heart, of whatever rank the man may be, whether a great 
lord or a small one, a poor one or a rich.” end 
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bridge/ CA ar/es Goren 


My team was dealt a body blow 


In many diagrams of bridge hands the low cards arc dcs- 
* ignatcd merely by x‘s. The difference between, say, a 7 
and a 4 is supposedly unimportant — and, admittedly, no 
bidding system has been devised that takes into account the 
distinction between two such cards. But bridge players 
should be aware that there is a difference between a 7 and a 
4. sometimes a crucial one. I could well claim that a little 
X marks the spot where my team met with a disastrous de- 
feat at the hands of Samuel Stayman's team in the recent 
Masters Knockout Team Championship. 

I have had my share of good luck in many tournaments, 
so I have no complaint, but the fates were against Howard 
Schenken and Peter Levenirilt of my team in the hand 
shown below, Their bidding was better than that of their 
opponents, and they deserved to win points. But they lost 
them, all because of the 7 of diamonds. 


Both sides vulnerable 
iVest dealer 



WEST NORTH EAST 

(A'Ap/an) {Leienlrlii) {Ijtrard) 

PASS 1 V PASS 

DOUBLE 3« PASS 

DOUBLE 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS 54 PASS 

PASS PASS PASS 


Opening had: 4 of hearts 


SOUTH 

(.Svhenken) 

34 

34 


64 


At the Other table, where my players were silting East- 
West, North opened with one diamond. South responded 
one spade, North said one no trump, and South made a 
fancy bid of two club.s which I am unable to explain. North 
bid two no trump. South raised to three and that became 
the final contract, North-South having bid their powerful 
diamond suit only once. The contract was cold, of course, 
with an overtrick. 

As the bidding progressed at the first table, Schenken 
fell that five diamonds would very likely be a much safer 
contract than three no trump. His four-club bid indicated 
first- or second-round club control. Then, when Lcventriti 
jumped to five diamonds, Schenken properly bid the slam. 

Edgar Kaplan opened the four of hearts from the West 
hand. South won this with the king, cashed the king of 
diamonds, led a club to dummy's ace and trumped a club. 
Next he led a low spade, surrendering the inevitable loser 
and preparing the way for a crossrulT if diamonds did not 
break. Sidney Lazard won and returned a second trump, 
thereby proving Schenken's wisdom in leading only one 
round of trumps before surrendering the spade trick. Had 
he led two rounds. East’s return of the third trump would 
have insured the defeat of the contract. 

South won the trump return and, having learned that 
the trumps would not break, he had to continue with his 
crossruff plan. He led a heart to dummy's queen, trumped 
dummy's last club and returned to dummy with the heart 
ace. Hearts did not break, either, so it was necessary for 
South to ruff the fourth heart with his last trump. Next he 
cashed the ace of spades and led a third round of spades. 

If East had held a third spade, or if North's highest trump 
under the ace had been the 7 instead of the 4, the slam 
would have been made. But East did not have another 
spade and did have the 7 of diamonds. He overruffed 
North's 4. and the slam was defeated. 

As the cards lay, no line of play would have allowed 
Schenken to make the slam. Losing it cost our team 1 2 
International Match Points, while making it would have 
gained us 13. Instead of losing the match by 18 IMPs, we 
would have won it by 7. 

EXTRA TRICK 

“Body" is an expression employed by some players to 
describe the intermediate cards, the 7s, 8s and 9s. The body 
can be an important factor in evaluating your hand. Often 
the decision on whether or not to risk a slam depends on 
the quality of these intermediate cards. end 



The Ultimate Tire... Engineered to Meet the Unexpected 

( ...worth its price in stopping power alone) 

The new U. S. Royal Master has 28 percent more tread rubber than ordinary tires. More 
tread rubber for the stopping power you need to meet the unexpected— like a deer appear- 
ing suddenly ahead of you. And the body of the Royal Master is 48 percent stronger than 
ordinary tires. Tread is 20 percent deeper. Plies are 18 percent thicker. The new U. S. 

Royal Master is marked with the distinctive "red circle of security." No other tire offers 
you and your family a greater margin of driving protection for a longer period of time. 
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GOLF/yac/r Nicklaus 



O- 


On the Itacksuing (above) the lejl knee pushes in and the body 
coils around the right knee, which is lightly locked. On ihedown- 
.swing (below) the right knee releases all of this pent-up power. 



Knee action for a 
power play 


One of the most overlooked sources of power in 
a golf swing is the knees, especially the right knee. 
The hips, knees and feet all work together in cre- 
ating power, but the knees serve as the focal 
point. Mere are a few things to consider on the 
practice tee if you are not getting the distance 
you think you should. For every shot except the 
very short ones, a line extending across the knee- 
caps should point at the target. As the club comes 
back, the left knee should turn in toward the 
right. Now the right knee becomes the critical 
point of the entire swing. It should be locked in 
position and not move at all during the back- 
swing. When it is braced in this fashion, the body 
is coiling like a spring around the knee. This firm- 
ness builds up power for the downswing. It also 
makes it impossible to lose power by swaying 
away from the ball. As the downswing starts, the 
strength contained by the right knee is abruptly 
released by pushing off the inside of the right 
foot. This will cause the right knee to turn direct- 
ly toward the target, which helps push the whole 
body, and the power in it. in the direction the 
ball is being hit. One word of caution. Before 
you look for such a source of additional power, 
you must have a well-disciplined basic swing. 


O 1 963 Jo«k Nieklout, All rtghrt rcM'vc 
D'Ow,r9> by ffORCit GoWen 


When the swing is fini.\hed. 
the right knee faces the hole. 








Ask the man who’s been to London ! 
He’ll tell you Booth’s is a great gin 
wherever you drink it— and a great 
value everywhere, especially over here. 
It is the only London Dry gin distilled 
in U.S.A. under the supervision of the 


famous Booth's Distilleries, Ltd., 
London, England— following the same 
formula as the Booth’s that is sold for 
more money in Great Britain. Booth’s 
High &. Dry is well worth a try! 


4,5 QUART— 80 PROOF 
in Cngl<nd. Based 
don prica of I.19s;9ci • 
lecenl r<l* of exensnga. 


4/5 QUART-90 PROOF 
DiiMltd in U.S.A. 


doponOi' 


BOOTH S HiGH^rPRY GIN 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN • 90 PROOF » 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN . W. A. TAYLOR & CO.. N.Y., N,Y. 
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Wherever in the world you travel 
you’re better off with Pan Am 
—world’s most experienced airline! 


(See your Pan Am Travel Agent) 



S<'f tin- '61 WiTtfci ()In iMpii. - i)i Austri;i. Sot- Puris. Choose from 2-^ Eoropcan t itles scrt etl 1)% i’aii Am Jet tlircel from the U.S. 




EUROPE 

THIS 

FALL? 



Only Pan Am offers 
you the remarkable 
new 21-day ticket filiis 
4 extra benefits 

Pan Am’s new round-trip 21-day 
Jet economy Rainbow ticket* may 
well be the best buy in the histoiy 
of transatlantic Jet travel. Judge 
for yourself. 

You can save from $140 to $160 
over regular Jet economy fares 
(and they're not so e.xpcnsive). 

For instance: round-trip XewYork 
to V'ienna, the regular Jet economy 
fare is $627. 21-day fare: $478- 
A difference of $149. 

From Chicago to London, you pay 
$425 imtead of $575, Detroit to 
Paris, $440 instead of $580. 
Houston^ to Frankfurt, $612 
instead of $759. Dallas* to Rome, 
$662 instead of $812. 

The 21-day ticket improves on 
the old 17-day ticket, too. It’s 
far more fle.xible. You can plan 
a trip of 14 days minimum. 

21 days ma.\imiim, or any number 
in between. 

Those 4 extra benefits? 
Extra flights; Pan Am offers you 
far more Jet flights to Europe 
than aiiy other airline. 

Extra cities: Pan Am offers you 
Jets direct to 25 (twice as many 
as any other airline). 

Extra ideas for itineraries: Pan Am 
makes it easier than any other 
airline to go to Europe one way. 
come home another (with no-extra- 
fare stopovers all along the way). 
The Priceless Extra: E.xperience 
unmatched by any other airline in 
the world. It’s yours every moment 
of the way with Pan Am. And 
you don’t pay a penny extra for it. 



BASEBALL//?Oi6e/-^ Creamer 


The annual rite of fall 


As the season approaches for chopping off managers’ heads, here is 
a list of those who are safe— and a few who might be wise to duck 


A month from now the baseball sea- 
son will be all over, World Series 
and everything, and it will be time for 
one of baseball’s sacred rites: firing the 
manager. Actually, although this is the 
most popular season for bloodletting, it 
can happen anytime and often docs, 
depending on how insecure the front 
office is. 

It is a curious ritual, but its origins 
can be traced to man’s misty past, when 
a besieged tribesman would pick a sheep 
out of his hock and \\t it to a tree for 
the marauding wolves to take, in the 
hope that the wolves would be distracted 
long enough to give the tribe time to 
get across the state line. Now, it is not 
intended to group baseball's owners 
and general managers with Cro-Magnon 
man, which would be neither fair nor 
accurate. Cro-Magnon man did not have 
an Italian silk suit to his name, he knew 
nothing at all about tax write-offs and if 
he ever paid an untested shepherd boy 
100,000 brightly colored stones to sign 
up with the tribe details of the transac- 
tion were not recorded on the walls of 
those caves in southern France. There is 
not one owner or general manager in the 
major leagues who cannot write hisname 
or do simple sums, and all of them 
know the rules. Particularly the one that 
says, when you can’t find anything else 
to do, fire the manager. 

Since 1901, when baseball’s allegedly 
modern era began, managers have en- 
joyed an annual job-casualty rate ot 
32.5%. Some are dismissed, some ’’re- 
sign for the good of the ball club.” What- 
ever it is called, it means that during 
the 16-club era, which ended in I960, 
managers were fired at the rate of five a 
year. It means, too, that of the 20 men 
now managing in the majors, at least 
six, according to the historical odds, will 
be fired by this time next year. 

Before that smart aleck in the back 


of the class says that the odds probably 
have been distorted by figures from early 
in the century, when managers were real- 
ly insecure, let it be known that the tide 
is rising, that in the last decade more 
managers have been fired than in any 
other 10-year period in the history of 
the game. Since September of 1953, 63 
managers have been staked out for the 
wolves, an average of more than six a 
season. To bring a harsh and recent note 
of reality to all this mathematical dou- 
dUng, note that of the 20 men who were 
managing at this time last year, six have 
since resigned, retired, switched jobs, 
moved upstairs or were otherwise hit in 
the head with an ax. Thus it is reason- 
able to assume that the trend will con- 
tinue and that the usual sacrifices will be 
made during the next 12 months. 

The only question is; Who? Who will 
join Mel McGaha, Hank Bauer, Mick- 
ey Vernon, Bob Schetfing and all the 
others who have gone this way before? 
It so happens that a form sheet has been 
prepared, put together by two taxi driv- 
ers, a bartender and an elderly elevator 
operator who says he is a distant cousin 
of the late Judge Landis. It claims to be 
authoritative, but it should be noted that 
the bartender picked Floyd Patterson 
in five. The managers are rated accord- 
ing to the probability of being fired by 
this time next year. 

NO CHANCE: 

Ralph Houk (Yankees); His job is 
safer than Dan Topping’s. 

Gene Mauch (Phillies): He did not 
get tired in 1961 when he lost 23 straight, 
and now he has had two marvelous sea- 
sons in a row. 

A1 Lopez (White Sox): Superb record 
over years, surprisingly good showing 
this season. Highly regarded by General 
Manager Ed Short. 

Alvin Dark (Giants); Strong man- 
ager. Undercurrent of criticism his way 

continued 
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It’s no picnic if you end up in an auto accident— and that's not as unlikely as 
you might think. In a year, this happens to 1 out of 3 drivers. That’s whyyou 
always need the protection of seat belts of Caprolan'- nylon. Made to meet 
or exceed all S.A.E. (Society of Automotive Engineers) specifications, they're 
the lowest-cost safety insurance going. Attractively color- 
coordinated to auto upholstery. At all Montgomery Ward Stores 

and most automotive outlets. riBSRS Cl VISION 2flU«DI$CN*VtNVENTC U 




SOUTH AFRICA 

...see it yourself ! 


Fishing is BIG in South Africa, so plan 
to break your circle lour of our coun- 
try witli sonic amazing rod-and-rccl 
work along our inmdreds of miles of 
wild si acoasl. Comfortable travel every- 
where — and 0\c longer you slay, the 
less cnsl per day! 

See your Travel Agent... send coupon 
for our FISlilN'G BROCHURE and 
other literature; 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORP. 

NEW YORK 20, N. Y--610 Fifth Ave. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. -9465 Wilshire Blvd. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE (A) 


KICK OFF THE SEASON 
IN COMFORT! 


T.-» ■ 1 



BASS shear/ing-lined BOOTS 
Great men's outdoor casual that sits 
mighty well with the touchdown set! So 
good-looking, sheariing-lined through- 
out for wonderful warmth and comfort. 
By the makers of famous Weejuns! 



Only Bass mates 


G. H. BASS & CO.. 91 Mam Streat, Willon. Maine. 


is unlikely to impress the front ofllce. 

Sam Meic (Tvvins); I ine manager of 
improving team. Safe unless disastrous 
slump panics Calvin GrifTnh. 

LONG SHOTS TO GbT HRf D; 

Bob Kennedy (Cubs): Earned great 
praise for team's tremendous improve- 
ment; yet Cubs slumped toward end of 
season and have unpleasant history of 
firing managers suddenly. 

Birdie Tebbclls (Indians): Has done 
good job with drab team and seems 
headed for greater improvement next 
year. Works in close harmony with boss 
Ciabe Paul. 

Charlie Dressen (Tigers); Gets eredi( 
for late surge after replacing SehctVuig in 
mid-June, but Tiger relapse next spring 
could cost him. There has been a higli 
rate of turnover here in recent years. 

Walter Alston (Oodgers); If he blows 
pennant, wolves will howl again and 
L.A. front olTice may finally lie Walter 
to that tree. 

Johnny Keane (Cardinals): A mild, 
quiet man who docs first-rate job, but 
only the Reds have hud as many manag- 
ers as the Cardinals (26), 

NOT LIKELY. BUT WATCH OUT: 

Bobby Bragan (Braves); Good stretch 
run after slow start helps Bobby. On the 
bad side, when club is in trouble at gale, 
manager sometimes gets same. 

Johnny Pesky (Red Sox): Made ex- 
cellent impression early in season. Latc- 
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summer flop of Sox started some distant 
howling. 

Gil Hodges (Senators): Team has im- 
proved under Gil. but managing a last- 
place team is like living on a volcano. 

Harry Craft (Colts); Ooes competent 
job running Paul Richards’ team. No 
reason for Harry to take blame for ninth 
place — except he is the manager. 

Casey Stengel (Mets): Only one wolf 
howled, but he howled loud, Still. 
George Weiss would be crazy to fire the 
crowd-pleasing Casey. 

RfcALLY ON THE SPOT: 

Ed Lopat (Athletics); Good manager, 
did capable job with weak team. How- 
ever, Charlie F’inley is his boss, and Kin- 
ley is a restless man, 

Fred Hutchinson (Reds): One of most 
respected men in majors, but Reds had 
a very disappointing year. 

Danny Murtaugh (Pirates): The same 
manager he w'as before his hitters were 
traded away, but Pirates have gone from 
pennant to eighth place since I960. 

Bill Rigney (Angels): Manager of the 
Year in 1962 when astounding Angels 
finished third. Now they're back near 
the bottom. Who do you think will be 
blamed? Bo Belinsky? 

Billy Hitchcock (Orioles): Local press 
is on him. team has had two disappoint- 
ing seasons in a row. 

Of course, it is not inevitable that 
someone will be fired. There is a prece- 
dent for that. Not one single manager 
got fired in 1936. 



OWNER FINLEY DISCUSS A S PROBLEMS 



London Fog’s Monroe Maincoat stands out in a crowd because it's an 
exclusive glen plaid of 65% Docron*polyester and 35% cotton. Subtle enough 
to show up any evening, too— in smoke, walnut or black. 39.95. 

*0u Pont reg. trademark London Fog Baltimore 1 1 


The rain falls 
mainly on the plain. 

So now try the plaid. 
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Hugh Whall 

Two Texans 
shoot it out 
with a 
pair of 5.5s 


Ernest and Albert Fay (right) take 
on the world in a month«long race 
series in rugged Olympic sailboats 



It was a day for hcavy-wealhcr sailors. 
I Chill early-autumn winds were gust- 
ing down Long Island Sound at speeds 
up to 30 knots, and the fleet of 5.5-metcr 
yachts competing in the third race for the 
U.S. National Championship swept to- 
ward the finish line like maple leaves 
ahead of a gale. Under such turbulent, 
testing conditions, few of the observers 
present were surprised to find that the 
first two boats across the lino, by a com- 
fortable margin, were occupied by an 
unlikely pair of oil-rich Texas brothers. 
50-year-old Albert Fay, in his red-hullcd 
Fliinii'. and 49-year-old Ernest Fay. in 
Yale-blue Piulc (.«v aurr). 

The Fays are on the Sound, along with 
a Norwegian Crown Prince, a Soviet na- 
val officer, a Leningrad mill hand and 
assorted Swedish. German and Swiss 
sailors, to take part in a month-long re- 
gatta at Long Island's aristocratic Sca- 
wanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. The 
ultimate purpose of it all is to determine 
the best 5.5-meter sailor in the world. 


When the month is up, that distinction 
may well belong to one of the Fays. 
There are about 400 5.5s in the world 
(117 in Soviet Russia alone), and only 
three of these come from the state of 
Texas. But two of the three belong to 
the Fays — and how many boats do two 
men need to gain a monopoly anyway? 

Between them at one time or another 
Albert and Ernest Fay have collected 
many of the world's available 5.5 prizes 
as well as a cabinetful of trophies in oth- 
er classes. They first learned to Sitil as 
boys at Bay St. Louis in Mississippi — 
first in catboats, then in two old. leaky 
30-footers that, according to Ernie, "any- 
one could get a sail in if he was willing 
to crouch in the bilges and bail." Later 
Ernie went to Harvard and .Albert to 
Yale to study geology. Now. old Eli Al- 
bert sails a boat colored for Harvard, 
and Cantab Ernie one painted blue for 
Yale. 

When they arc not stilling 5.5s. the 
Fays keep in tune aboard Corinthian 


One-Designs, 19-foot sloops that look 
like Lightnings fitted with keels instead 
of centerboards. Albert, the family cx- 
travert, who races with a red cap on 
backward for luck, is the current Texas 
Corinthian champion. He is also a 
staunch Barry Cioldwater supporter and 
a Republican National Committeeman. 
"I didn't try out for the Olympics," says 
politically minded Albert in the firm, 
conservative tones of a man who believes 
in first things first, "because they came 
in a presidential election year." 

Ernie, on the other hand, lives for 
boats, and not only sails them but de- 
signs them as well. Well below average 
height and generally soft-spoken. Ernie 
Fay was one of the first U.S. sailors to 
become enthusiastic about the 5.5-metcr 
class. Like other would-be Olympic sail- 
ors he demoted himself into the 5.5s 
from the bigger, far more expensive 6- 
meter boats that were once the mainstay 
of Olympic competition. (It is an irony 
that 5.5s now cost just as much as Sixes 



used to.) The Bill Ludcrs-designcd Sabre 
shown on the following page was Ernie 
Kay's lirst 5.5. Then he decided to design 
one for himself. Pride was the result. 

"Designing a boat means as much as 
sailing it." says Sailor-Designer Ernie 
Fay. "A good designer ought to get out 
and race his own boats. Otherwise he 
loses touch with what is practical and 
Just gets lost in theory." 

•As a naval architect. Ernie, thougit 
technically an amateur, does not restrict 
himself to sail. He has designed a speed- 
boat capable of dipping frojn zero to 30 
mph in five seconds — even though suc- 
cess evaded him on the lirst attempt. The 
first boat was drawn from calculations 
printed in a journal of naval architec- 
ture. "She was a failure." says Ernie, 
"and we soon found out wh>. In the 
next issue of the journal they printed a 
story saying that they were sorry but the 
calculations were incorrect." 

Apart from considerable interests in 
Texas gas and oil. the Kay brothers joint- 
ly own a shipyard near Houston. It is 
a neat installation at Seabrook on milky 
Clear Creek where shrimpers from the 
Gulf of Mexico spend Saturday nights 
with no Sunday mornings. Here, in the 
yard where both F/anie and Pritfe were 
built. Ernie tests his ideas. 

Unlike such one-design class boats as 
the Stars and Lightnings, which are all 
identical — in theory, at least — meter 
boats are built with individual varia- 
tions in design restricted only by a gen- 
eral formula (the quotient of the formula 
equation must not exceed 5.5: hence the 
name,'. In the hotly competitive business 
of making one 5.5 sail faster than an- 
other. rival designers are constantly eying 
one another's products to detect that 
elusive quarter inch here or half ounce 
there that makes all the difference at the 
finish line of a race. Like all 5.5 de- 
signers. Ernie Kay is fiercely jealous of 
his secrets. "Rash Ml." he says with 
unaccustomed heat of a boat designed 
by Sweden's Naval Architect Einar 
Ohison, "has a strange rc-scmblance to 
my Pride. The only way you can tell 
them apart is by their color. Her sheer 
[the curved line of a boat's deck) is a 
little siraighter, and her rudder is an 
inch or two dilfcrenl, but otherwise they 
are the same boat." 


"We took a template of Pride's, mid- 
ship section and laid it against the Swed- 
ish boat." says Albert in confirmation, 
"and they didn't vary a quarter inch." 

"VVhat satisfaction." asks f'rnie of the 
world in general, "can a designer get 
from copying someone else's boat?" 

At some S30,000 apiece, boats of the 
5.5-nieter class are far more expensive to 
design, to build and to race than any 
one-design of comparable si/e. And 
there are many sailors who believe they 
are not worth the trouble or the money. 
These dissenters say the 5.5.s arc loo de- 
manding and too dangerous to race. 
They claim that spinnakers up to XOO 
feel square are too big for the boats, 
and they point to the number of 5.5s 
that ha\e taken spectacular knockdowns 


while racing before strong winds. Ernie 
Fay disagrees. "l or the Olympics you 
need a demanding sort of boat." he in- 
sists. "The Oly mpics arc meant to be a 
test of athletic prowess, and Olympic 
sailing shouldn't be any cxccplion. In 
5.5s." adds the sinewy sailor, "you ex- 
pect that sort of test. Kurlhcrmore, the 
crews like the boats because of the chal- 
lenge they offer. If they didn't, they'd be 
sailing in I5iagons or." he laughs, "that 
old man's boat, the lOD [the similar- 
sized International One-Design]." 

What Ernie Kay neglects to add i.s 
that it helps to have the agility of a Nijin- 
sky, the bravura of an Errol Klynn and 
the endurance of Gibraltar when crewing 
on a 5.5. When not trimming the jib or 
working the running backstays, the two 


NORWAY'S CROWN PRINCE HARALO RELAXES ATTHETILLER IN RARE MOMENTOFCALM 




BOATING conllniieJ 



A VERY EXPENSIVE BOAT 

As nearly typical as any member oF the 5.5-meter class can be, Ernie Fay’s 
former boat Sabre, designed by A. F. (Bill) Luders, measures 33 feet over- 
all, 23 feet on the water, has a beam of 6 feet 6 inches and draws 4 feet 
6 inches. Her mainsail and working jib (5.5s don’t use genoas) spread a 
total area of 312 square feet and the largest of her spinnakers is close to 
800 square feet. All these factors, along with her weight (which, like that 
of all 5.5s, remains a secret closely guarded by owners, designers and official 
measurers) and several other measurements, have been carefully balanced 
by her designer to produce a quotient of 5.5 meters under the formula 
governing the class design. Although different from the international rule 
controlling the America’s Cup Twelves, the 5.5 formula still permits wide 
individual variation of design, making the designer an important man in 
5.5 competition. Current top designer is Bill Luders, followed in the U.S. 
by C. Raymond Hunt, designer of the present Olympic champion Mina- 
laiir. and amateur Ernie Fay. Sweden’s Einar Ohison, Norway’s BJarne 
Aas and a number of talented Russians are the best designers overseas. 

Because of the infinite care put into their building, 5.5s are by far the 
most highly priced racing yachts of their size. Hulls cost about 525,000, 
the designer's fee ranges between 51,500 and 52,000, tank testing of models 
can cost from $I,2(X) to 51,500, and a further 52,500 is necessary for sails. 
Because of lower labor costs, however, a good 5.5 hull built overseas, 
especially in Scandinavia, can be delivered in the U.S. for only 510,000. 


crewmen demanded by a 5.5 huddle in 
the bottom of a che.st-high cockpit or 
pump out the gallons of spray that slosh 
dismally over the foredeck going up- 
wind. Running before the wind or reach- 
ing across it with an overfed spinnaker, 
the crew keeps just as busy trimming the 
sheet and guys and wondering whether 
the ne.xt puff will suck the boat com- 
pletely out of control or knock it flat. 
“You've got to be rugged." says Ernie 
Fay. “to sail a 5.5." 

Rugged Ernie and his rugged brother 
Albert will have some rugged competi- 
tion to contend with during the next 
month. Norway's young Crown Prince 
Harald is a top 5.5 sailor who needs 
none of the special advantages given to 
his sailing father. King Oiav. “A Nor- 
wegian told me," says Ernie Fay, “that 
in Norway it always pays to follow the 
King across the starting line because, 
early or not, the race committee nev- 
er dares to call him back.” The sailing 
skippers from Russia, Naval Captain 
Konstantin Alexandrov and Mill Hand 
Viktor Gorlov, offer competition from 
behind the Iron Curtain that should give 
the Goldwatcr backers from Texas plen- 
ty of trouble. An even more potent 
threat comes from Sweden’s Gold Cup 
winner Lars Thorn who managed to 
slip in ahead of the Fays for the U.S. 
title. Then there is the current Olym- 
pic champion, Philadelphia’s Dr. Britton 
Chance. Whether or not any of these 
should beat them, however, the fiercest 
competition Albert and Ernest Fay will 
face on Long Island Sound will be that 
provided by Ernest and Albert Fay. Off 
the water they blend like Texas and 
Cadillacs, but on the water they have a 
tendency to forget that they are related. 
“In one overseas regatta,” says Albert’s 
daughter Marion, “we were way out 
ahead of Uncle Ernie. We must have 
had nine boats between us, but all Dad- 
dy could do was fuss about Uncle Ernie. 
“What’s he doing?’ he’d say. ’Why’s he 
tacking now? Where's he going? Why's 
he doing that?’ When Pride got hidden 
by some other boats, Daddy couldn't 
keep still. ’Where’s he gone now? Why 
can't 1 sec him?’ You’d have thought 
there weren’t any other boats in the 
race. When Daddy’s racing he thinks 
Ernie’s got him snake-bit.” 

It may be that before the racing is 
over on the Sound this month a lot of 
other 5.5 sailors will have the same senti- 
ments about both brothers. end 
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First name 
in photography 
is "Kodak" 



The last word 
is "Retina" 


Kodak Retina 35mm cameras are among the finest in the world. Yet, along with their 
great precision, they provide an ease of use rarely found in cameras of this class. The 
KODAK RETINA Reflex 111 Camera has full-area ground glass through-the-lens viewing that 
lets you compose life-size and right side up. Shutter settings go up to an action-freezing 
1/500 of a second. Six optional lenses let you shoot from extreme wide-angle to 200mm 
telephoto. And your dealer’s demonstration will tell you even more! That's the KODAK 
RETINA Reflex III . . . from less than $230. Others from less than $140. 

pnc^ssutiect to change notice. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N, Y. 




HORSESHOE PITCHING /^oA/I O'Reilly 


High old fling at the national ringer derby 

At first the crowd was lost to Miss Crustacean, but some high-pressure pitching and an assist from Miss 
Deimarva Chicken Festivai Runner-up helped North Carolina carry the day— not to mention the grandstand 


It was summer's last holiday week- 
I end, and the whole thing had the 
peaceful, bucolic air of an oldtime Amer- 
ican picnic. The occasion was the AAU's 
National Horseshoe Pitching Cham- 
pionships. The setting in Salisbury, Md. 
was a shady grove of maple trees hard 
by a purling stream where ducks paddled 
placidly against the current, small boys 
still-fished for sunnies, and watermelons 
were stacked in a high pile. It was as 


wholesome and serene as you please, 
but there was one small thing wrong 
with the picture — on the first day, w-ith 
the exception of one old man on a bi- 
cycle, nobody showed up to watch. This 
initial lack of interest was so obvious to 
the competitors that one of them eyed 
the elderly cyclist and muttered sarcasti- 
cally, “Here comes our spectator." 

There was. however, one good reason 
why spectators were scarce. The rival 


town of Crisfield. Md.. only 33 miles 
from Salisbury, was holding its annual 
hard-shell-crab race and. as a bonus at- 
traction, they were crowning Miss Crus- 
tacean of 1963, a hazel-eyed beauty 
named Christine Massey. To top it off, 
the outgoing Miss America, with only 
one week left of her reign, was dropping 
by to give the proceedings an extra touch 
of class. What were the horseshoe peo- 
ple to do? 



WALTER KING (LEFT) OF A5HEBORO. N.C. 


DEFEATED HANDSOMELY UNIFORMED CONRAD MURPHY FOR TITLE, WHILE RIVALS WARREN 



(hey run a tainicd crab race, (he em- 
barrassed officials disqualified ihc lirsl 
finisher and awarded the viclory fo iJjc 
second-place crab.) 

Meanwhile, back in Salisbury, with 
the six-row- metal grandstand packed 
with chicken-fed spectators, the horse- 
shoe-pitching contest was about to get 
under v.ay. For a moment the horseshoe 
officials were as close to embarrassment 
as those at the crab race: one of the 
scobs (the AAU rule book calls them 
stakes, but everybody knows they arc 
stobs) on Court 4 was a full inch under 
the regulation height of 12 inches. The 
matches were momentarily delayed while 
a stob-pullcr was brought, the stob 
pulled out and a one-inch plug inserted 
in the bottom of the stob hole. Ready 
once more, the 19 players from live 
states dug in for the round-robin com- 
petition. grumbling, as they did so.about 
the quality of the red clay for the pits 
imported from Baltimore just for the 

loniimifd 


WINDSOR OF SALISBURY AND DON LONGTIN (RIGHT) STRAINED TO STAY IN CONTENTION 



Moving quickly, the sponsoring Wi- 
comico County Recreaiion Commission 
announced it would giveawaybarbecued 
cliicken by the plateful (chickens out- 
number people in Salisbury by some 
150 million to 1 ). Then the commission 
put on display its own hazel-cycd beauty 
queen. According to the ribbon across 
her front she was Miss Runner-up of 
1963. and according to her own admis- 
sion she was a runner-up for Miss Del- 
marva Peninsula Chicken l eslival. “I'm 
here today as a chicken representative, 
and I don't know exactly what my duties 
are.” said Miss Runner-up. 

It was obvious that whatever her du- 
ties she was fii Hilling them handsomely; 
135 people came to the pitching grounds 
to look her over, to sample the chicken 
and. at last, to watch the horseshoe 
tournament. (As for Cristicld. it was 
having its own troubles. Governor .1. Mil- 
lard Tawes's entry won the hard-shcll- 
crab race. To avoid any suggestion that 



offer even more 

caietx 

during 

November, December 
and January 

FESTIVAL of the PACIFIC 

A wonderful weekful of 
enterlainment. Nov. 16- 
23. with lavish outdoor 
shows of hulas and song . 
from many Pacific lands. 

WONDERFUL WEATHER 
Swim, surf, golf under 
smiling skies. Average 
temperature is 74'; the 
water, an inviting 72'. 

HOLIDAY SHOPPING 
Send gay packages from 
Hawaii! Fill your gift 
list with discoveries 
from our friendly shops. 

NARCISSUS FESTIVAL , 
The gaiety goes on with L 
our Island-style cele- 
brafion of Chinese New L 
Year, beginning Jan. 11. | 


a wish away — 4y2 
by jet, 4‘/2 days ■ 
ship from the (Vest 
See you soon! ' 

f 

S*a Your Traval Afienl or Wnta 

HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 
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What makes a 
good gun dog great? 

i^rccdinij ami training arc essential, 
of course. Btit it takes special care for 
tlic l)est liog to deliver the best that's 
in him . . . al! the characteristics you 
chose him for. 

With a pure-lred tloy, the results 
are most evident and prcdictalilc 
when you choose the foexi that helps 
make him all the dog he's meant to be. 
Ami there is a difference in dog footis. 

This is why professional breeders 
feed and recomnend Ken-L Biskit. 
It's more than just a complete diet. 
It’s concentrated; so, cup for cup, 
you feed less. .And, because it’s oven- 
roasted lor cxtr.L flavor and digesti- 
bility, your dog gets full satisfaction 
w ithout overeating. 

These arc important reasons W'hy 
Ken-L Biskit is the official food at 
more .Amcric.in Kennel Club shows 
than all other tiog foods combined. 


I)oi< FtKxl of Champions 


Small bits 
for puppies 

Medium for 
larger dogs 


Ken*L 






Rich, moist, 
aromatic 

^ BOND 
STREET 

,>/ stays lit 



60 SECONDS EVERY MORNING HELPS 


Keep Feet Cool, 
Comfortable 
All Day! 


Don't suffer from tender, 
tired, hot, perspiring feeti 
Kvery morning uppTy Dr. 
Scholl’s Foot Powder to 
feet and shake into shiws. 
Helps soothe away soreness 
all dav. Eases tight shoes. 
Dispels foot odor. Helps 
prevent Athlete’s Foot. 
19<, 50<, 90<. At all stores. 


Dr Scholls 


[mi] 



SEAT BELTS 



SAVE LIVES 


Published as a pubic service in cooperation 
with The Advertising Council and the National 
Safety Council. 


HORSESHOE PITCHING 

chiinipionsliips. But then, horseshoe 
players are always critical of the clay. It 
is cither too sticky or not sticky enough, 
loo hard or loo soft. Dr. Sol Berman 
from New Jersey, who is such a horse- 
shoe perfectionist that he uses shtYcs cus- 
Lom-mavte of a copper alloy, said you 
gel the best clay by going to a brickyard 
and getting soft bricks discarded as im- 
perfect. “You have to get there before 
they bake the bricks, of course," Dr. 
Berman said in amplification. 

As the play linally commenced. Ran- 
dal! Jones, a man described (by himself) 
as the ramrod of organized shoe-pitching 
in North Carolina, explained what it is 
all about. “You’re trying to pitch a 2'/2- 
pound shoe 40 feet and tit the 
opening around a one-inch iron stob," 
Jones said in a whirl of statistics. “And. 
Mister, if you can do that, you've really 
done something," 

As each player really tried to do some- 
thing. he called out his points to the 
scorekeepers, who sat solemn as a pla- 
toon of owls marking down the ringers 
and the totals. "Four dead" meant that 
each player had thrown two ringers. 
“Three ringers, three." meant that one 
player had throw n tw’o ringers, while his 
opponent had managed to throw only 
one. The man w ith two ringers gets three 
points. "Ringer each, one point," meant 



FiCKuE SPECTATORS 111 naiioiul champion- 
ships tailed to show ul all on first day, later read. 
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that each had thrown one ringer, and the 
next closest shoe, which had to be within 
six inches of the stob, counted one point. 
The situation where both players failed 
to score a ringer was so rare in Salisbury 
that it is not worth explaining. 

Accuracy, indeed, seemed to improve 
as the tournament moved along and the 
games got tougher. In one game Dar- 
rell Eller of High Point. N.C. threw 13 
ringers before missing the stob, "He's 
slipping,” said Ramrod Jones. Another 
player who showed good early form but 
did indeed slip liefore he got to the finals 
was Leroy Hill from Broadway, Ohio. 
Hill has a problem. Back home in Broad- 
way, population 75, horseshoe pitching 
is only a minor talent for the other 74. 
“I don't gel enough competition,” says 
Mill. To get any at all, he lets his friends 
throw three shoes to his two. This sort 
of thing, of course, would never be per- 
mitted under AAU rules. 

As the eight-man round-robin finals 
progressed, spectators forgot about Miss 
Chicken Festival Runner-up and leaned 
forward in their seats to watch the play- 
ers. They leaned out so far, in fact, that 
several people in the front row came 
close to getting the 2‘/i-pound iron horse- 
shoes wrapped around their necks. To 
avert such a grim possibility, play was 
suspended while spectators and players 
lifted the entire grandstand and carried 
it back eight feet. Mayor Frank R. Mor- 

cojtlinued 



dozed, brooded but finally became so enihralled 
that stand had to be pulled back from the field. 



^JAYSON 
PRESENT THE 
SWINGING KNIT. 


This shirt makes you par for any course. Secret? Herculon* polypropylene olefin fiber in the 
blend (50% Herculon olefin, 50% Coloray^ rayon). Herculon makes it light, soft, warm, 
durable, shape-keeping— and automatic wash’n’wear. No ironing. Ail this for $5.00? That’s 
right! Herculon— newest, lightest fiber of them ail. Hercules makes fibers, not fabrics or shirts. 


*RCCI$ieREO TRADEMARK OF 


HERCULES FOWDER COMPANY TOR ITS OLEFIN FIBER. fT.M. COURTAULDS. 

-jL 

HERCULES 
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Advcrliscment 



‘•VOU'U. NEVER SEE ME DOING THIS AGAIN,” 
say* kcynoUls. I’liotoirrapli was taken a few 
iiiunths before tlio author gave up smoking. 


\ SL'RCr.ON' can’t very well operate 
aTv ^^-itll a cigarette hanging out of his 
inouih. When counsel addresses the jury, he 
doesn’t stop for an occasional pulf. Btit it's 
easy for a writer to smoke at his lyiiewriter. 
In fact. I'd sav that excessive smoking may 
well he one (»f the peculiarities of llie craft. 

I know tliat 1 smoked for thirty \ ears— 4 or 
5 packs a day. I didn't tiiitik ilicrc was any 
easy way to stop. Then something hajjpenedl 

Some time ago I was Hying to Louisville 
with a few friends. A liorse called C^hateau- 
gay was about to surprise us by walking 
auiiy with tlie Derby. In the group was a 
friend of mine who doubles as my doctor. 
After listening to me hold forth for about 
twenty minutes on why Ciandy .Spots ^vas a 
shoo in. lie said. ‘‘Quent, what’s the matter 
with your voice?" I realized then that for 
some time I had Ix-eii getting more and 
more hoar.se and gravelly. ‘'I’m going to 
have a look at that throat when wc get 
back to New York,” said llic doctor. 

few days later I heard his verdiet. 
“That throat of yours is as red as a 
marascliino cherry,” he told me. “No 
more smoking for you!’’ 

I dare say thousands have faced the 
same problem, but I still say it's harder for 
a writer to give up smoking than for anyone 
else. Fortunately. I have a secretary who is 
notably resourceful. She had heard about 
a little white pill called Bantron which lias 
helped peo])le all over the world to stop 
stnoking. She got me a 1h)x. .Nnd in just 
5 days, taking one of these little pills after 
every meal, I gave up smoking entirely. 

I had absolutely no withdrawal pangs. 
Siop|)ing was easier than I ever expected, 
llamron didn't allect my taste in any way. 
It didn’t even make me dislike smoking. 
Il just removed the craving. I was so 
impressed ihatl beeamcakind of crusader. 
I wanted everylwdy who needed to stop 
smoking to hear about Haniron, I made 
some iiKjuiries and found that it had an 
imcrcsting, even dramatic, background. 

The Bantron formula was discovered by 
dociois in the research deparimi tit of 
Chicago’s Loyola L'tiivcrshy. Its active 
ingredient is lobeline sulphate. Lobelinc 


It’s hard for 
a writer to 

GIVE UP 
SMOKING 

Here’s how I cut 
from 4 packs 
to 0 in 5 days 

by QUENTIN REYNOLDS 

sulphate is extracted from the Lobelia 
plant, sometimes called Indian Tobacco. 
Hundreds of years ago the Indians, when 
they couldn’t get tobacco, used to smoke 
the leaves and pretty blue flowers of this 
plant as a substitute. Tlic extract is a first 
cousin to nicotine, mimicking its action 
without being liabit forming. The lobelinc 
acts by displacing tlic nicotine in (he sjs- 
tein and helps curb the desire for tobacco. 

.So startling were the first results 
olnainod wiili this little pill that further 
investigation was carried on. For months 
the research team carefully tested it on 
hundreds of people. The results showed 
that 83'^ — more than 4 out of 5 of all 
people who wanted to stop smoking — did 
so easily and pleasantly in five to seven 
days with its help. Kven those who didn't 
stop com|)lctcly had drastically cut down. 

The discovery of the Bantron formula 
svas reported in medical journals and 
newspapers all over the world. It was 
granted a patent by the L'nited States 
(jovcrnmcnl. People everywhere who de- 
sired to slop smoking wanted to know how 
they could get this new pill. The Campana 
( Corporation of Batavia. Illinois, was chosen 
to market it. Bantnin is now being sold in 
over 14 countries. 

My own experience with Bantron had 
an interesting aftermath. At the time. I 
was doing the commentary on a new series 
of films about U’orld War If that were 
being produced in Hollywood. After 
Bantron had helped me stop smoking, I 
went hack to I lollywood to finish the series. 
But alas I had a new voice. Il wasn’t like 
my old voice at all. It was so much clearer 
and belter. The dilferencc was so striking 
that in the upshot they liad to do the whole 
of till- first (jarl of the scries over. 

Because of wltut il did for me. T am a 
firm believer in Bantron. If you have a 
smoking ijroblem, try this amazing little 
pill. It really works! Bantron® is so safe 
when taken as directed, tliat you can get 
it in the U-S ^ _ 

and Clanada at all ||A||f rf||| 
drug. stores without @ 

a presrription. Smoking Delernnl Tobl«U 


HORSESHOE PITCHING tnnliiwcd 

ris of Salisbury, who had come out to 
lend the dignity of his office to the occa- 
sion. was right in there heaving with the 
best of them. 

Out in the pits ii becanieapparcnt lhat 
the championships were going to have an 
all-North Carolina finish. Walter King 
of Asheboro. tossing ringers with non- 
chalant skill, had moved well out front; 
and the only man with even a remote 
chance to beat him was Conrad Murphy 
of Winston-Salem. At 51, Murphy hasa 
top weight of 145 but had trained down 
to 136 (including a wad of tobacco lhat 
resides in his right check) for the na- 
tionals. “It's one of the most exercising 
sports in the world because you move 
all over,” he said during a break. "If any- 
body wants to lose weight, tell them to 
pitch horseshoes.” 

But then, near the end of the round 
robin. Murphy had to face his friend 
King, who was still undefeated. .\s the 
two men fought it out. no words were 
heard except the scores being called and 
the insights of Ramrod Jones, who ob- 
served, "There’s pressure on every shoe." 
The pressure undid Murphy who failed 
to get a ringer on his last toss. But he 
shook King’s hand and smiled briefly at 
the end. Next day King teamed with 
Glyndcn Moore of Burlington, N.C. to 
win the doubles from Murphy and Ed 
Slancik of Durham, N.C. It was a clean 
sweep for North Carolina and. some- 
body said, a matter of historical interest, 
since a sweep by one state had never hap- 
pened before at the AAU nationals. 

Toting up the statistics, officials an- 
nounced that Winner King pitched 780 
shoes, 533 ringers, walked almost three 
miles between stobs, tossed just under a 
ton of horseshoes and had an overall 
ringer average of 68.3^ . Better than 
that, he had. in one game, a ringer aver- 
age of 85.3f'i . This is good enough to 
place King well up in the more lucrative, 
though no better attended, professional 
horseshoe circuit. But King, u slim, tall 
man of 6 feet 3, said no. sir, he wouldn’t 
turn pro despite the tempting S7(X) prize 
offered in the professional world cham- 
pionships. Because, after all, money 
doesn't matter that much, or fame ci- 
ther. to this country’s horseshoe ama- 
teurs. As Don Longtin of High Point, 
N.C. said as he was gelling into his car 
to drive home: "1 may not have won, 
but, I’m telling you. this weekend I have 
rubbed shoulders W'iih some mighty fine 
horseshoe pitchers.” end 
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BANKERS UFE NEBRASKA 



JULY 16 

Sometimes 1 v^ondcr if the long, exhaust- 
ing six-week preseason training camp of 
professional football was devised as u 
penance for me for having broken the 
VOW' I made in the waning minutes be- 
fore my final game as a high school sen- 
ior. ‘This is the last football game I am 
ever going to play,” I had promised 
myself. 

I have since told the Authority to 
whom vows are directed that I was just 
kidding. After all. 1 was then just a nerv- 
ous, nearsighted young end who was 
about to play against the school's big- 


gest rival. It was a night game, and night 
games meant blurred passes coming in 
my direction, because the school's light- 
ing system had the power of a string of 
flashlights. 

Imagine what would happen if I 
dropped a pass against the big rival! At 
Hawthorne High School that almost 
would have been grounds for revocation 
of Varsity Club membership. 

So I made the vow that was intended 
to forever purge my stomach of that 
queasy wish-l-were-anywhere-but-here 
feeling. But four months later, when the 
University of Southern California of- 
fered me an athletic scholarship, 1 de- 


cided not to count the vow as official. 

Now, in 1963. another term of pen- 
ance is about to begin. The veterans of 
the San Diego Chargers report tomor- 
row to Rough Acres for training camp. 

JULY 17 

After breakfast I packed tennis shoes. 
Bermuda shorts, two summer shirts, a 
guitar, toilet articles and books, I knew 
Paul Lowe would bring a deck of cards, 
so 1 left mine at home. The standard at- 
tire in any training camp is T shirt. Ber- 
muda shorts and shower thongs or ten- 
nis shoes. Everybody is too tired to wear 
anything but the bare essentials. 
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1 SWORE 
I WOULD QUIT 
FOOTBALL 


Thai was the I'oiv Ron Mix took in high school, hut he broke it 
and went on to become the best offensive lineman in the AFL. lie 
is also the best writer in professional football - a curious accolade, 
perhaps, but one he earns with this revealing training camp diary 

by RON MIX 


I placed the essentials in my 1958 blue 
Chevrolet, accepted a goodby-my-son 
kiss from my mother and began the drive 
to Rough Acres. Easton Highway 80 for 
66 miles. The sun was glaring white. The 
surrounding area was rocky hills, moun- 
tains and flailand that defied the growth 
of normal vegetation. Even the stink- 
weeds looked sickly. Here and there a 
fairly clear section of land supported a 
ranch or a town. Places with appropri- 
ate names like Tierra Del Sol and Wild 
Acres. A couple of miles past a sign that 
announced the population of Boulevard 
to be 50, I turned down the serpentining 
dirt road that led to Rough Acres Ranch. 


Rough Acres looks like the dude ranch 
it is meant to be in the future. Down from 
the main lodge are diamond-shaped 
stone duplexes, forming a long horse- 
shoe. There are a few trees. To the left of 
the living area, as one looks down from 
the lodge, is the football field. Ard as far 
as one can see is the barren, rock-covered 
land. The practices will be miserable in 
this setting. This I know. It might be 
nice for vacationers to sip a drink in the 
sun. but to practice football in this heat! 
... 1 decided to ask Coach Sid Gillman 
for SI, 000 more than 1 had intended 
to ask for. 

The coach answered my knock on his 


office door wearing a pair of workout 
shorts, no shirt. Clearly the advantage 
was mine. I did not believe a man in 
shorts could discuss business, especially 
w ith his stomach hanging over the shorts. 

■‘Tell you what 1*11 do," he said. "You 
sign this contract, and if we win the divi- 
sion title and if you make All-AFL. 
ni give you an extra S500." 

1 laughed at all those ifs. 

Finally we reached a point where we 
were 51,000 apart. "Ron," he said, '"1 
have too much respect for you to quib- 
ble over 51,000.” 

"Coach." I said. "I have too much re- 
spect for 51,000 not to quibble." 
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He laughed, wc met halfway, and 1 
sold my body for another year. 

I checked the room list and found I 
would be rooming with Jacque MacKin- 
non. Jacque and I are good friends and 
get along well together. He had come 
into camp with the rookies to get into 
condition. He bounded into the room 
late. announcing. "The kid w ith the blond 
hair and the blue eyes and the big heart 
is here.” He always calls himself that. 

I asked him about the camp. 

“Sid has really stuck it to us this time." 
he said. “I’m not fond of practice any- 
way, and this heat doesn't help, but I ex- 
pect lough practice. But when they're 
over I want to relax, and you can't do it 
around here.'' 

“What about after lunch?" 1 asked. 
“Don't you have time to relax then?" 

“Time!” he said, throwing his hands 
up. "Sure we got time, but it's too hot. 
Look, if you're lucky enough to fall 
asleep in the afternoon, you wake up in 
a poof of sweat. And at night it's no bet- 
ter. It's still hot. and the insects come 
out to play and — well, hell, you've seen 
how it was today. Wait until you're tired 
from practice, too. then you'll see what 
I mean." 

I can hardly wait. 

JULY 18 

Everything is set for the beginning of 
practice tomorrow. Uniforms have been 
issued, physical and dental examinations 
have been taken, and Sid held a squad 
meeting, 

“Gentlemen." he said, “a camp is not 
a country club. We are going to have 
fun, but when we work, we work. Wc 
must get in top physical condition for 
the 19 games. In addition to our normal 
workouts, we are going to begin a con- 
centrated program of weight training and 
isometrics. One of the outstanding men 
in the field. Alvin Roy, will be in camp in 
a couple of days to begin instruction. 

“If you have an appointment, keep it. 
It'll cost you one dollar a minute if you 
are late. And if we have reason to be- 
lieve that you were late intentionally, the 
fine goes up to S 10 a minute. Any excuses 
better be good ones. Now, if you really 
want to test us be late for curfew. Curfew 
is at 10:30. We put in a hard day and feel 


we need the rest. The fines for being late 
will be doubled for each repeated infrac- 
tion. And last among our moneymaking 
procedures is the notebooks. These note- 
books contain everything in our system. 
They are our lifeblood. It'll cost you S200 
if you lose a notebook. 

“One thing I must caution you on is 
gambling. There are very few of us who 
can gamble for high stakes. When we 
lose a lot it affects the team morale. Pen- 
ny ante is all right. And when I say pen- 
nies. 1 mean pennies." 

The meeting ended. 

“Well," said Paul Lowe as we walked 
down the hill toward our rooms, “here 
we are again. How about some poker? 
Penny ante, of course.” 

In a few minutes seven of us were in 
Paul's room, sitting in chairs around the 
bed. betting pennies just as Sid said we 
must. Paul, Don Norton. Dave Kocou- 
rek. Ernie Ladd, Charlie McNeil. Ernie 
Wright and myself placed our dollar 
bills in the pot. Someone said: “1 bet 100 
pennies." Someone else: “I call, and 
jack you 200 pennies." 

In two hours I had lost 4,700 pennies. 

JULY 19 

The first day of practice. Had 1 ever 
left this dressing room with its long rows 
of lockers, 1 wondered, as I pulled on my 
pads along with the other big bodies that 
were sandwiched in the limited space. 
Soon there would be more room. Empty 
lockers would begin to appear each day 
as a reminder of the insecurity in a pro- 
fessional training camp. 

Each day players will be looking for 
some clue to find out how they arc do- 
ing. Checking the publicity-shot list for 
your name is a favorite indicator. Offen- 
sive linemen have a more tangible indi- 
cator — Coach Joe Madro. When he stops 
yelling, swearing and making suggestions 
to a player, then you know that the play- 
er's time in camp is limited. 

Joe is a chunky, craggy-faced perfec- 
tionist with a startling command of the 
language. Joe's method of expressing 
himself is a mishmash of Don Rickies, 
Aldous Huxley and Henry Miller. 

He was in rare form for opening day. 

“All right, gentlemen— and though I 
address you as such, I hope that none of 
you turn out to be gentlemen on the 
football field. 


“Wc are going to start at the begin- 
ning this year in the hopes that this will 
stunt any growth of lambsie pics. 

“Lambsie pies! The Houston Oilers 
said we had some lambsie pies in our 
offensive line after they beat us in the 
championship game two years ago. Well, 
1 guaran-damn-tee you they won't say 
that this year. First we arc going to hit 
the sled from a six-point stance, then 
from a four-point, and then from your 
regular three-point. I hope that this will 
leach you to fire out. Fundamentals! 
That's what we are going to work on." 

After that it was all business: 

“On the go! On the color! Get set! 
Blue, go! 

“That's fine — good uncoil, arched 
body, head up! 

"Bring the elbow high, form a wedge 
in there. 

"Don't wind up. Shea! If you wind 
up. you transmit power on a curved line. 
We want power on a whin. Pal? On a 
straight line!" 

Poor rookies. I thought throughout 
the practice. Joe’s probably got them 
scared to death. They'll learn soon that 
Joe doesn't really hate anybody. 

When practice ended, a lot of the 
veterans got together to work on their 
particular phases of the game. Henry 
Schmidt and Ron Ncry were working 
with Sam Gruncisen and Ernie Wright 
on pass rush and pass protection: Dave 
Kocourek and Don Norton were run- 
ning pass patterns for Tobin Rote; Dick 
Harris and Bud Whitehead were work- 
ing against Dave and Don; Sherman 
Plunkett was doing wind sprints in an 
attempt to trim down from his report- 
ing weight of 324 pounds. The field was 
as busy as it had been during the regu- 
lar practice session. 

JULY 20 

Practice started out on a pleasant note 
today. On my way to the field Bob Bur- 
dick. our publicity man, told me that he 
would need Earl Faison and myself for 
some pictures. We spent the next five 
minutes posing with Miss San Diego 
Charger of 1963. 1 casually let her know 
that I was single, and she bluntly let me 
know that she had only recently grad- 
uated from high school. 

Earl and I jogged back to practice. 
We reached the group just in lime for 
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ihc one blocking and lackling drill (hat 
plajers check Jhe workoul schedule for 
every day — hoping it isn't there. One- 
on-one it is called by the coaches; the 
players call it the pit drill, and this is a 
more lining name. A defensive man and 
an offensive man line up opposite each 
other within the confines of two block- 
ing bags that arc spaced about two yards 
apart. Behind them is a back who must 
carry the ball within the same confines. 
Surrounding ah of them is the rest of 
the team, rooting for its respective group. 

It is tough enough l>liick.ing those big 
defensive mooses when they don't know 
whether to expect a run. pass or draw, 
but in I'le pit drill they know it is going 
to be a run and they know what count 
it is coming on. 

Knowing these disadvantages did net 
make me less humiliated when I was de- 
feated on my (wo trips to the pit. Had 
nobody been there to witness the defeats. 

I would still have felt bad. With the 
whole team and coaching staff watching, 
it just killed me. 

JUI.Y 22 

Immediately after lunch a special 
meeting was lield, and Sid introduced 
Alvin Roy to the squad. Alvin Roy. 
Sid said in his introduction, represented 
what every pro footbal! team would 
have in the future: a strength coach. 

After the meeting, the squad went to 
an open area beside the dressing room 
vvherc weight-training facilities had been 
.set up. Mr. Roy demonstrated the exer- 
cises that we would be doing each day 
and then checked the squad individually 
to make certain vve were using the prop- 
er technique. 

It was 2 o'cliKk when the demonstra- 
tion ended- Practice began at 3- -which 
meant reporting to the dressing room at 
2:30. We had not had any time to sleep 
or rest between praetiees, so Paul Ma- 
guire. Don Norton, Sam DeLuca and 
myself decided to go to the lodge and 
have some iced lea in hopes it would pep 
us up for the afternoon workout. 

VS'e sat around a dining table drink- 
ing. talking. 

■’.As if our two practices a day isn't 



Ron lliiows a shoulder ai Defensive Taekte 
Bill Hudson during inlerst^uud scrimmage. 
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enough," said Paul, "as if two meetings 
a day isn't enough, now this.” 

"The weights arc going to be good 
for us. Paul," I said. "During my senior 
year at DSC. 25 of us lifted, and of that 
group only one person was injured that 
year, and he only sprained his ankle." 

"Weil.” said Paul, "when I was at 
The Citadel, 25 of us drank, and my 
group had 30‘ (, fewer cavities.” 

"Yeah." said Don. "it’s not fair that 
they should make you lift. Paul, because 
you don't need it. You got a great build. 
You don't need it — not much.” And 
Don laughed loudly, giving Paul’s stom- 
ach a slap. 

"What you mean?" said Paul. "I've 
lifted before.’* 

"Uh huh." said Don, "16-ounce Bur- 
gic cans.” 

JULY 24 

The first scrimmage of the year is go- 
ing to be held tomorrow afternoon. It 
couldn’t be more important to me if it 
were a league game. 

In this morning’s practice I was too 
slow in pulling out of the line on a sweep 
play.and Paul Lowe ran up my backand 
kicked me in the calf. A bruised calf— 
that should be really great in the scrim- 
mage tomorrow! Getting in and out of 
my stance a couple hundred times a day 
is beginning to lake its toll also; the 
small of my back is so sore that it is dif- 
ficult to straighten up. 

Twelve minutes in the whirlpool will 
help, but rest is the only sure cure for 
these ailments. Since 1 had to be lit by 
tomorrow. 1 decided to sort of worm my 
way through the afternoon’s practice. 
Just do the bare minimum. Not volun- 
teer for anything. If they called for a 
man to Jump in at a position, I would 
move toward the empty spot— but not 
fast enough to actually reach it before 
some eager-beaver rookie who was cer- 
tain to move toward the spot also. I 
didn’t even bother to warm up during 
the 15-minute period allotted for this. 

I was hoping that practice would start 
off on a slow pitch and I could gradual- 
ly warm up on the coaches' time. 

It was my lucky day. Joe became long- 
winded as he explained a new play wc 
were taking on; then there were a couple 


of time-consuming questions, and the 
first period was over. After working on 
individual pass protection with the de- 
fensive line (a 15-minutc period in which 
each man gets only a couple of turns), 
the line and the backs got together for 
team practice. After practice. I told our 
trainer. Kearney Rocb, that my back 
hurl. He prescribed some exercises to 
strengthen it and told me to climb into 
the whirlpool tub. 

The meeting tonight consisted of a re- 
view of all the plays we had taken on so 
far. There was a change in assignments 
for one of the plays. Joe cautioned the 
rookies not to go crazy because he was 
making some last-minute changes. He 
should have cautioned all of us; I was 
beginning to get nervous and anxious, 
thinking about the scrimmage tomor- 
row. Anxious, because it would be the 
first team banging of the camp, and for 
some idiotic reason 1 fell like hilling 
people. 

Joe closed the meeting with his usual. 
"Now. you better study those plays, es- 
pecuilfy you rookies.” 

I decided to forgo all the thrilling 
things one can do with his free hour 
at Rough Acres Ranch and concentrate 
on my plays. I went to my room and 
studied until Coach Noil came around 
for bed check. 

JULY 25 

Had an unknowing observer walked 
into the dressing room today, he would 
have sworn that the Chargers were get- 
ting ready for a regular-season football 
game rather than a scrimmage. The 
usual prepractice jabber was absent. 
Some men were silently putting on uni- 
forms that were still damp from the 
morning practice. Others were taping 
pads on their hands and arms, or hav- 
ing them taped on by the trainers. A few 
of the rookies were making a last des- 
perate attempt to master the assign- 
ments from the play books. Everybody 
had their game faces on: somber faces, 
tightly set jaws and lips that took deep, 
loud, nervous breaths. 

In the early part of training camp, 
players make the team by knocking their 
friends around. This is one reason why 
scrimmages are not popular. The other 
reason is that a player feels if he gets 
injured in a scrimmage it is a pointless. 


unnecessary injury. If one must get in- 
jured. make it during a game, not on the 
practice field. 

Earl Faison was already resting a sore 
knee and was being withheld from the 
scrimmage. Bob Mitinger started in his 
place at left defensive end. George Gross, 
the strong, bulky, 275-pound rookie 
from Auburn, started at left defensive 
tackle. Tobin Rote look advantage of 
the relative inexperience of these two 
(this is Bob’s second year) and called a 
draw on the first play of the scrimmage. 
The job of the right guard and myself is 
to set up as if we were going to pass- 
protect, the guard enticing the defensive 
tackle to rush to the inside. I enticing the 
end to rush from the outside, and as soon 
as they take the bait, wc pop into them 
with a shoulder and wheel them away 
from the play. Bob Mitinger is so quick 
that 1 decided to throw my body at him 
instead of just a shoulder. 1 1 w orked, and 
our fullback. Gerry McDougall. bulled 
through for 15 yards before being 
smothered by defensive backs and line- 
backers. It was going to be a good day. I 
thought as I jogged to the huddle. 

On the next play I had to block down 
on the defensive tackle. Gross must 
have read the play perfectly, because as 
I came down on him he was braced 
and waiting, exposing only u low shoul- 
der and knee to hit. He moved into me, 
dipping his shoulder and shrugging my 
block off, and got into the tackle. May- 
be it wasn’t going to be such a good 
day after all. 1 thought to myself as I 
walked back to the huddle, mad at my- 
self for missing the block, looking at 
Paul Lowe brushing himself off after be- 
ing throw n to the ground at the line of 
scrimmage. 

The defense had warmed up and were 
coming hard. The rest of the scrimmage 
was a slanibang affair. Hard charges . . . 
hard running . . . tired . . . gang tackling 
. . . big pile ups . . . gain yards . . . lose 
yards . . . out of breath . . . fumble . . . 
complete passes . . . miss blocks . . . 
swear . . . make blocks ... be thankful 
. . . bruised muscles . . . coaches yelling 
. . . faster . . , harder . . . and then the 
final whistle blew and it was all over. 

JULY 27 

It happened today — Joe almost 
cracked up. I noticed it in the meeting 
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tonight as the squad was reviewing the 
films of the scrimmage. You would have 
thought we had lost a league game the 
way Joe carried on. True, the ofTcnse 
didn't exactly blast the defense ofT the 
field, but that is normal for a first scrim- 
mage. The defense doesn't have as much 
to learn, and so they arc usually ahead 
of the offense in their development. We 
catch up to them as soon as we receive 
and polish our entire .system. 

As we watched the films. Joe ran 
each play back many times, stopping 
the projector before the play was com- 
pleted. making assorted caustic com- 
ments and then running it over again. 
He soon had all of us dizzy and nervous 
from watching ourselves never complete 
a play. The screen would show us run to 
the line of scrimmage, get into our 
stances, begin to make a block, and then 


Joe would throw the film into reverse. 
So the screen would then show us com- 
ing off our blocks, back into our stances, 
raising up from our stances and running 
backward to the huddle, and finally dis- 
banding the huddle. It was slapstick com- 
edy at its best. 

Ernie Wright started counting the 
number of limes that Joe was rerunning 
each play. When the total on one reached 
17. Ernie leaned over and informed me 
that Joe had just broken a four-year 
record. Joe heard him. 

“So you're getting tired, huh, Ernie," 
said Joe. “Well that is exactly how you 
looked on that play— tired! Maybe ifyou 
would lose some weight you wouldn't 
feel that way. Tell me. how can a young 
fellow like yourself stand to have a bar- 
rel gut?" 

No comment from Ernie. It would not 


have been heard anyway, because the rest 
of the linemen were laughing loudly over 
Joe's remark. It was not that funny — 
but Ernie is one of the two linemen 
supposedly safe from any nasty remarks 
from the coaches. I am the other one. 

Joe ran off another play, making com- 
ments. 

“Plunkett, don't raise up so soon when 
you are trying to get downfield," he 
said. “You must lire out hard in order 
to get past those defensive men. l.ook 
what happened to you. You never got 
past the line of scrimmage. You’d make 
a helluva good statue. If we could just 
freeze you, we'd stick you in a park and 
make the pigeons w iih poor aim happy.” 

Joe kept up a continuous monologue 
throughout the hour-and-a-half meeting. 
Nothing escaped his sarcasm. 

In fairness to Joe. he actually has good 



hi a otie-othoiic th ill ilial linemen loarlic, Ron ink t'i on Defensi ir End Earl Faison as tfanmiaffs cheer Jor rtie phn er representing their unit. 
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reason to be overly excited about the 
first exhibition game. We are going to 
play the league champions, Kansas City 
(formerly the Dallas Texans), and our 
performance should indicate if we are 
going to be as improved as we think we 
will be. 

JULY 29 

Fred Gillett was cut from the squad 
yesterday. It was an inevitable occur- 
rence, but we hated to sec it happen. He 
was a pleasant fellow, and a pretty tal- 
ented fullback, too. However, in the 
pros a position on the team is hard to 
earn. The fullback combination of Gerry 
McDougall and Bobby Jackson was too 
strong to crack. 

•‘I must have been crazy to come out 
here anyway,” said Fred as he was pack- 
ing his suitcase. “It has been a great ex- 
perience for me, though, and I'll never 
forget it. I really feel good now — you 
know, all the pressure is over and I can 
relax. But I love the game. 1 would have 
loved to have made the team, but . . . 

“What are you going to do now?” 
I asked. 

“Well, if I could have stuck around 
for the year. 1 would have had enough 
money to finish building my race car. 
Thai's what 1 would like to do some day, 
be a competition driver. Now I'm not 
sure what I'll do. I hope I can catch on 
with some other club. There can’t be 
two good fullbacks on every club in the 
league. Maybe i shouldn't have come 
out here anyway; I have a beautiful wife 
at home, and I come out here and fool 
around with a football. Here, have you 
seen her picture?” And he showed me 
his wife's picture for the last of many 
times. 

“I don't know how I'm going to get 
all these clothes in that suitcase,” he 
said. "She packed it for me.” 

What a hell of a thing, getting cut. 
Fred must have felt all torn up inside, 
but he wouldn't show it. There couldn’t 
be many things worse than being told 
that you arc not good enough in some- 
thing you love and have done for 10 
years or more. I have always felt uneasy 
around a man that has been cut. What 
is there to say? Everything sounds so 
inadequate. But sympathy for the fel- 


lows that are cut doesn't last long, be- 
cause most of the players arc busy wor- 
rying about themselves. 

AUGUST 2 

The long-awaited day arrives tomor- 
row— the first game of the season. We 
play Kansas City, but who we play is 
not what lends importance to the day. 
With the first game come the better 
things in life to a football player: money, 
rest and free time. The money we earn 
for each exhibition game is just a sym- 
bol showing that we are professionals. 
Sixty dollars is the paycheck. 

What we really welcome is the free 
time and rest that accompany the start 
of weekly games. Workouts are cut to 
one a day. A meeting takes the place of 
the morning workout. We have taken on 
most of our olTensive plays now, so, un- 
less the coaches decide to have meetings 
for the sake of having meetings, we 
should have a couple of free evenings 
each week. 

The rookies have been getting a men- 
tal and physical working over. They arc 
getting a shock course in professional 
football. Special meetings are held for 
them so that they may learn the system 
before the first game. The veteran de- 
fensive men have been rough on the of- 
fensive rookies whenever they have had 
the chance. But the rookies have held 
up well under the abuse. 

Earl Faison and Ron Ncry have treat- 
ed them the nastiest. When one of the 
rookies would line up against a veteran 
for a blocking drill, Ron, feigning grave 
concern, would warn the veteran to be 
careful, that this was a vaunted rookie 
he was facing. Ron loves to humiliate 
new men with his patented defensive end 
moves. He hashis moves numbered. The 
other members of the defensive unit al- 
ways join in the fun by yelling out the 
number of the move they want to see 
him dump the new man with. 

And Earl did more dumping than Ron. 
Earl normally is a pretty nice fellow on 
the practice field, and usually does as lit- 
tle as possible, saving everything for the 
game. This week he was different. As Joe 
put it, “Staying at Rough Acres has 
given him a nasty disposition.” Ernest 
Park, Walt Sweeney and Tyrone Robert- 
son were all on the receiving end of 
Earl’s testimonial on his ability. They 


spent part of the time on the ground, 
but they learned a great deal about of- 
fensive tackle play from one of the best 
defensive ends in football. 

We had a brief workout this after- 
noon. just enough to break a sweat. Aft- 
erward. at the evening meal, the linemen 
got together to discuss how' we could best 
do our jobs. Pat Shea had never played 
against Paul Rochester, so he sought 
some advice from me, since 1 had played 
guard last year and faced Rochester then. 

“You’ve got to use a lot of techniques 
on him on pass protection.” I said. “He's 
the type of guy 1 like to cut on occasion, 
because he charges hard. Of course, he 
uses his hands well, too, so you have to 
be careful not to try cutting too often. 
You know, just use it to keep him honest. 

“Also you can try firing out on him, 
and then dropping back. I like to do 
that, but sometimes it gets me into trou- 
ble if the defense has a stunt going. If 
the man is slow in his stunting move- 
ments. then it doesn't matter; but if he 
is fast, then I’m liable to miss him and 
open the gates on the quarterback.” 

“Rochester looked pretty quick in the 
movies we saw of last year's game,” said 
Pat. “And Dallas fools around with 
stunts. I think I'll wait until there have 
been a few fire-out pass protections 
called, and then decide if the fire-out 
would work on normal drop-back pro- 
tection.” 

“That's a good idea,” I said. “Start 
off using the usual pop-and-fight meth- 
od, and throw in the other stuff w hen you 
think it will work.” 

“Why don't you junk everything and 
just grab ahold of him every play and 
not let go?” said Sam Gruneisen. 

“Yeah, that's great,” said Pat, “if you 
don’t get caught. I'll play it straight, un- 
less things get desperate.” 

1 did not know who would be playing 
over me, so 1 quickly uttered the offen- 
sive linemen's prayer; that this unknown 
fellow would be skinny, slow, weak, stu- 
pid and love football but hate body 
contact. 

AUGUST 3 

Game day, or rather, game night. The 
difference between a day game and a 
night game is that instead of getting sick 
at one meal, you get sick at three. Coach 
Gillman, in an effort to stop the pre- 
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game sickness thal stems from a nervous 
stomach, told us yesterday that a liquid 
protein supplement would be substituted 
in place of the usual meal of steak and 
potatoes. He advised all players who 
usually throw up before a game to drink 
their meal, because, theoretically, it 
would be digested by game time, where- 
as the solid food might still be lying in 
your stomach. 

"That’s right.” Paul Maguire had 
chimed in. "if you drink this stuff, you 
wd\ be ab\e to throw up a lot easier — no 
big chunks of meat to get caught in 
your throats.” 

Paul had dravs'n more vocalized boos 
from his comment than the subvocal 
boos that Sid drew from his announce- 
ment, so I guess most of the players feel 
he has a good idea. A few hate to lose 
their steak. Personally, I would prefer 
the steak before an evening game and 
the liquid before a day game. On day 
games I wake up nervous, but for eve- 
ning games 1 know I have the whole day 
to sleep and rest, and the result is I am 
more relaxed for the pregame meal. 

Today my rest came in between phone 
calls, all of them for Jacque. He had 
worked as maltrc d" at Joe Hunt’s res- 
taurant in La Jolla during the off season, 
and it seemed that every bar buddy he 
had made was dunning him for tickets 
to the game. 

Apparently the rest I missed was not 
important, however, because 1 felt full 
of energy the entire game. Part of the 
reason for the added energy came from 
the incentive of having been chosen, 
along with Emil Karas, to act as co-cap- 
tain for the opening game. During the 
exhibition season a different set of co- 
ettptains is chosen each week, but that 
does not dim the honor. It is a great thrill 
to be the official spokesman for a group 
of fellows whom you admire, respect 
and like. 

On the field I knew how to fulfill the 
responsibilities of captain; in the dress- 
ing room, however, I felt inadequate. I 
felt, as captain. 1 was expected to say 
something to the squad before the game. 
What to say is the problem. Each player 
is a mature, dedicated athlete who knows 
what he has to do without being remind- 
ed that we must play hard, wc must win. 
And yet there wc were, minutes before 
game time, some sitting, some standing. 


all sweating from the heavy uniforms, 
the pregame workout, the nervousness. 
It seemed like something had to be said. 
Coach Gillman had told us to relax and 
have a good time out there, and if we 
made any mistakes to forget them and 
keep playing good football. Then he 
had left us so that we could have a few 
moments to ourselves before the game. 
When he left, the room became quiet. 

Now, what I put down here as having 
been Siud to the squad will not be a ver- 
batim report, because what \ said was 
spontaneous and total recall is impossi- 
ble. It was something like this: 

"Fellows,” I began, not sure what 
would follow, or what could follow, a 
beginning like that, "what Coach Gill- 
man said is true: if we go out there with 
the idea that we arc going to have a good 
time, everything will fall in place and 
we’ll do well.” 

Oh, what to say, 1 thought, knowing I 
was groping, embarrassed for having 
reiterated the coach’s words. And then I 
knew what had to be said, theonlything 
that was right to say to these men. 

"We all know the importance of win- 
ning, and know what must be done to 
do so. We have a responsibility to the 
club and to our teammates to do that, 
but we must remember that our first re- 
sponsibility is to our families and to our- 
selves: we must make the ball club. This 
is our job. our livelihood, and it is during 
the exhibition season thal the squad is 
chosen — just a few weeks to show that 
you deserve a position on this team. And 
that ’s why we must go out there and play 
as hard as we can for the whole game. 

"And for those who are mainly run- 
ning on the special teams tonight, re- 
member they’re important also. There 
arc players each year who are kept on 
the squad because they show the coaches 
they arc tough on the kickoff team, the 
punt team and the rest. Pat Shea is a 
good example of this. Last year he was 
a special-team player during the games, 
but during the week he developed his 
line play until he became a fine football 
player. So let's go hard on everything. 
We can have a good time, but remember 
it’s our job." 

The speech w-ill never win any awards 
for articulateness, and it certainly did not 
break open a ray of enlightenment upon 
the men, but sometimes it is good to try 
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plaid-side out, reverses for wet 
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Warm, too: The outershell is 
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Northwest for the man who takes 
his weather as it comes — and 
likes it! Reversible Jacket, 37.95. 
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That’s my boy! 

If you think it isn't a thrill to take 
pictures like this one of Jack belting 
a good one, let me change your mind! 
I took this from my bleacher seat 
using my Honeywell Pentax and a 
telephoto lens. 

Some time ago I decided to quit 
wasting time on snapshots of Jack’s 
activities, because I just couldn’t get 
close enough to the action. That’s 
when I discovered the single-lens 
reflex camera and the fun of using 
telephoto lenses. 

Look! He’s actually got his eye on 
the ball! Only a fine camera like the 
Pentax can discover real excitement 
like this. You should be sharing the 
experience this season, and you can 
be soon after you check with your 
Honeywell dealer. 

He’ll show you the famous Pentax 
H-3 which has an automatic f/1.8 lens 
and shutter speeds to 1/1000 second. 
Compare this camera with the many 
other fine cameras he has, and you 
will surely decide that the H-3 is an 
outstanding value at $199.50. 






For a full-color brochure on the Pentax, 
write Jim Friend, Honeywell , Denver 10, 
Colorado. 

Honeywell 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PRODUCTS 


RON MIX 

lo say the things one feels, or to hear 
them said. 

As it turned out. tonight's game was a 
game like any other game — and we won. 
Keith Lincoln or I’aul Lowe caught the 
opening kickoff and returned it to the 30- 
yard line. The reason ! wasn't sure which 
one it was is because I was trying to 
block somebody. That's the way it is for 
linemen on most of the plays in a foot- 
ball game; we don't always know who 
carried the ball, or who caught the pass, 
because we are busy trying to do our 
job. All we know is that the huddle 
forms farther and farther down the field 
if all goes well, and moves backward if 
something goes amiss. 

On the first series of downs it moved 
backward. After the liisi play our right 
guard. Pat Shea, trotted back lo the hud- 
dle cursing himself. He had pulled the 
wrong way on a sweep, colliding with 
the left guard. Sam Gruncisen. and 
leaving the ballcarrier without any block- 
ers. On the next play Tobin Rote was 
smashed to the ground as he faded back 
to pass. He got up slowly, holding his 
chest. He called a pass play that failed, 
and the punting team came in. 

The defensive unit was probably curs- 
ing us for having given up the ball so 
soon. There is a friendly but intense 
rivalry between offensive and defensive 
teams. The newspapers are constantly 
saying that our defense is responsible for 
all the Charger victories. The defense 
has read it so often that 1 think they 
fully believe it. I doubt if the two de- 
fensive coaches. Chuck Noll and Walt 
Hackett, want to discourage this feeling 
their boys have; it is good to be con- 
fident and a little cocky. 

During the 1961 season the newspa- 
pers gave the defense all sorts of glori- 
fying names, like the I'earsonie Kour- 
some and the Seven Pirates. The way the 
sportswriters feel about our offensive 
line. I'm surprised they have not dubbed 
us the Seven Lumps of Sugar. 

The defense held the Chiefs, forcing 
them to punt, and we came back in. this 
time with John Hadl at quarterback. 
Tobin's injury made it impossible for 
him to return to the game. Later we 
found out he had torn a rib from his 
sternum and would be out of action for 
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a month. Hadl came in and showed that 
he was greatly improved over last year, 
and ready to become the topflight quar- 
terback we knew he would be some day. 
He moved us down the field, mixing pow- 
er plays with sweeps and short passes. 
We reached the nine-yard line, and John 
called two straight power plays to my 
side. It was my job to move out the line- 
backer on each of the plays. The backer. 
Holub, is big and was standing right in 
the hole, so I decided to hit him low 
rather than high, where he is the strong- 
est. I was only able to push him back 
two yards before the hole was jammed 
up. 1 decided to hit him high on the 
next play. I fired into his chest with my 
head and shoulders; it was a good hit, 
but he shrugged me off and made the 
tackle. There isn't any justice. I thought. 
The blow deserved better lesulls. John 
didn't give up on me. and called for a 
sweep to my side. I was able to hook 
the defensive end. the pulling guards 
made their blocks and Paul Lowe scored 
the first touchdown of the season. 

In the second quarter Paul reversed 
his field on another sv\eep and scored 
from 65 yards out. John kept up his ac- 
curate passing and smart play-calling 
and we scored once more before the half 
ended, this coming on an 18-yard pass 
to Jacque. 

The defense, meanwhile, had allowed 
Kansas City to score twice. We walked 
to the dressing room at half lime with 
a 19-14 lead. 

I get almost as nervous before the sec- 
ond half as I do before the start of the 
game. 1 wonder if the opposing coaches 
have told their defense to do something 
new, or if a different man will be play- 
ing over me. To me the second half is a 
new game. Both teams come out rested 
and with fresh incentive to play. It seems 
to go faster, though, because it is the 
last half, and, as far as time is concerned, 
we are going downhill. 

But it ended sooner than 1 thought it 
would for me. After we had scored again 
in the third quarter, the coach gave the 
rest of the game to the rookie linemen, 
and I watched the remainder of the game 
from beside the water bucket. It is truly 
an enjoyable way to spend the bulk of 
the second half sipping water and re- 
laxing as you watch your team finish a 
game that is already won. 



The game ended 26 14. Chargers. Then 
it was time to drag ourselves to the dress- 
ing room, slowly pull off the sweaty, 
dirty uniforms and take a long, cool 
shower, head back, eyes closed, letting 
the water wash away the dirt and case 
the aches. It is a time to replay the game 
in your mind, and try to remember what 
you did well and what you did poor- 
ly. .And hope you did well enough to 
keep your starting position or. if you 
are a rookie, hope that you showed 
enough promise to justify the coaches 
keeping you around another week, be- 
cau.se you'd show them then. 

The good times and money are only 
a short distance away. Training camp 
will be over, and league play will begin. 
The pressure will keep growing, the 
nervousness will not stop, but nobody 
minds walking to the bank with a nerv- 
ous stomach. 

I am certain also that when the train- 
ing camp does end I will feel an ac- 
companyingsadness that will belie all the 
complaining I did during the camp's du- 
ration. I will not delude myself, or any- 
one else, by saying that the sadness comes 
because I miss the hard work and the 
nervous anxiety. The day that I gain 
some enjoyment from being hit in the 
throat with an elbow, or from seeing a 
friend heartsick because of having been 
cut from the squad, 1 will know it is time 
to quit football. 

Yet these things, too. are a part of 
the something that is missed when camp 
is over. It is the feeling of having ex- 
perienced pain and weariness and mental 
anguish and having met each in a way 
that made you feel good afterward. Per- 
haps you did not meet and answer every 
challenge in a way that would be con- 
sidered noble the first time it was en- 
countered. There always came a second 
chance. And you were better prepared 
the second time because you had done 
a little soul-.searching and decided what 
is important. 

There may have been a time when you 
became so tired during a game that you 
loafed until you no longer felt the ache 
in your chest and sides. Then you were 
disgusted with yourself for having done 
so. The challenges must be met with 
honor if you intend to go on respecting 
yourself. Existing on a steady diet of 
challenges, such as a training camp pro- 


vides. makes a person nervous and tense. 
1 sometimes long for the day when I can 
relax completely. But when? After my 
football career is over, then there will 
be the challenges that must be met in 
everyday life. 

1 believe that someday 1 will be thank- 
ful for the lessons of self-discipline that 
were learned while playing football. And 
sometimes I wish that every boy in 
America were given the opportunity to 
spend a few weeks in a training camp. 
Not because 1 think it is important to be 
an athlete, but because it would serve as 
invaluable preparation for the day when 
they set out to make a niche for them- 
selves in this competitive world. They 
would learn early that it takes hard work 
to become a success. They would learn 
that when there are setbacks, and when 
you are knocked down, you must gel 
up. If they saw only the value of this — 
getting back up again — then it is certain 
that their chances for accomplishment 
in any vocation would be enhanced. 

And in the space of just a few weeks, 
they would discover the greatest value 
of all: having close, trustworthy friends. 
Friends you can confide in. joke with, 
share success and failure with. This is 
what I shall miss when training camp 
ends: the close companionship and the 
continual laughs that occur when 50 guys 
arc together. I will miss the daily card 
games with I.owe. Wright. Kocourek, 
Harris, Ladd. Faison, Hadland McNeil. 
I will miss the “world problem solving" 
sessions with DeLuca and Coan; the ar- 
guments that Lincoln and Ladd go into 
each noon as they played off for the 
World Ping-pong Championship; the 
singing and guitar-playing sessions with 
Norton; the sound of bare feet outside 
after bed check, which meant that some- 
body was sneaking out for a late date. 
When 1 think of all these things, camp 
seems to have been one big laugh. How- 
ever. this will not slow me up in gath- 
ering my clothes, books and other be- 
longings and making the trip home. 
And if any of the players should pass 
me and say: 

"Isn't this great? Leaving this place — 
boy, 1 thought it would never end. Isn’t 
this great?” 

"It sure is.” 1 will agree. If 1 say any- 
thing else, he will think that I have run 
under one kickoff too many. end 
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GREAT WESTERN 
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in any kind of weather. 
Woter repellent. 2ip-off hood 
ond coot lined in wool plaid. 
Burnt green, bark, elk. 
Sizes 36-46 regular, 38-46 long. 

About $40- 
At Martin's, Brooklyn, NY 
Wells & Coverly, Inc., 
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Wore Protf Co., Worcester, Moss. 
Maurice L. Rothschild Co., 
Chicago, III. 
Young-Quinlan Rothschild, 
Minneapolis & St. Paul, Minn. 
Woolf Bros., Kansas City, Mo. 
Crompton-Richmond Compony-lnc,, 
1071 Avenue of the Americas, NY18 
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CONFESSIONS OF A HUM-DRUM 


I was a lium-Drum. 

To make matters worse, I was married 
to a Ho-Hum. 

Looking back. I realize we should have 
turned into anything but a Hum-Drum 
and a Ho-Hum. We came from good fam- 
ilies, attended the right schools. 

But, after we married and the little ones 
arrived, we settled down into our own 
little circle of friends; we lost our Intel- 
lectual Curiosity. 

Conversation lagged. Life was so day- 
after-day. And I stopped Forging Ahead 
in Business. 

Naturally, like every Hum-Drum and 
Ho-Hum, we weren’t aware of what was 
happening to us. 

Then, one day, I came across an Adver- 
tisement. “By George !” I said to my wife. 
(That isn't her name, of course. Her name 
is Brenda. By George was just an expres- 
sion I used in those days.) ”By George,” 


I said, “do you think we are turning Into 
a Hum-Drum and a Ho-Hum?" 

I showed her the Advertisement, signed 
by LIFE Magazine, which described the 
symptoms, and offered the first step to a 
cure: an Introductory Subscription to 
LIFE for only SI.99. 

"Let's mail the card,” I said. “What 
have we got to lose?" 

"A dollar ninety-nine,'’ she said. But 
we mailed it anyway and sure enough, 
just as the Advertisement promised, we 
turned into a couple of real swingers, 
conversation-wise. And I got a promo- 
tion, too. Very generous of Dad. 

If my story inspires even one Hum- 
Drum or one Ho-Hum to mail the at- 
tached card, I shall feel amply repaid. 

If some other Hum-Drum has beaten vow to 
the card, you can stilt get an Introductory 
Subscription. Write to LIFE, TIME & LIFE 
BUILDING, Chicago, Illinois 60611 



YESTERDAY 


/\ Mailman Moves a Mountain 

Baseball Commissioner Landis once backed down on one of his edicts 
because of a friendship between Joe Judge and an obscure postman 

by GEORGE McEVOY 


loc Judge was a small man (5 feel 8'/i 
^ inches. 155 pounds), yet he spent 17 
consecutive seasons with the Washing- 
ton Senators, batted over . JOO nine limes 
and was considered one of the finest 
fielding first basemen ever to play in the 
major leagues. 

Judge started his baseball career as a 
left-handed shortstop for the Yorkville 
Orients, a fast semipro team in the 'I'ork- 
ville section of New >'orkC'ii>. "Itneser 
dawned on me that I was one of the 
rare southpaws in the country playing 
short." Judge said before his recent 
death. "And I probably would he the 
only 67-year-old. left-handed shortstop 
in creation today if n hadn't been for 
Bud Hannah." 

Hannah, a neighborhood mailman, 
used to pause in his rounds every day to 
watch the Orients work out and was 
quick to spot the talents of the skinny 
kid called "Josic" at short. 

"One day Hannah called me over," 
Judge said, "and told me I was wasting 
my time playing short, that a left-hander 
could never play that position in the big 
leagues — and I had iny heart set on 
making it to the bigs even then. He told 
me to get myself a first baseman's mitt 
and start practicing with it. 

"Well. I was a poor kid and I told him 
the finger glove was all I was likely to 
own in the way of baseball equipment 
for years to come. .And that ended the 
conversation." 

But the next day Hannah was back 
at the field. He called Judge over and 
handed him a box. saying. "This is for 
you, kid. Use it well." 

"Inside was the most beautiful lirsi 
baseman's mitt I've ever seen, before or 
since." said Judge. "I don't know how 
he could afford it. Mailmen didn't get 
much in those days. It must have set him 
back a week's pay." 

Judge immediately started putting 
that milt to good use. as Hannah had 


urged, and it was not long before scouts 
for the Giants. Dodgers. Senators, In- 
dians and Red Sox were casually drop- 
ping by the Kast Side bail field to take a 
look at the kid first baseman. Judge 
signed with Boston in 1914 and was on 
his way to the majors. 

"I played at Buffalo for a while with 
Joe McCarthy (the old Yankee manag- 
er] who was our second baseman." 
Judge said, "and then I was sold to 
Washington toward the end of the 1915 
season. I never forgot Bud Hannah, 
though, when I got to the majors." 

Judge always left a pair of tickets for 
Hannah whenever Washington came in 
to New York to play the Yankees. "Be- 
fore each game I would walk over to 
Hannah's box. .shake hands with him 
and maybe have our picture taken to- 
gether. He got a big kick out of it. and 
whatever friend he brought with him 
would be greatly impressed. It was little 
enough after ail he had done for me." 

Kenesaw Mountain Landis, the Com- 
missioner of Baseball, did not look at it 
that way. Because of the Black Sox scan- 
dal he had forbidden ballplayers to con- 
verse with anyone in the stands, hoping 
that cloistered ballplayers would be free 
of temptation and unlikely to meet 
gamblers and other undesirables. 

"I picked up a paper one day in 1921 
and read that 1 had been fined S50 for 
talking to someone in the stands." Judge 
said, "Ifyou played ball for Washington 
in those days you looked on S50 as a 
princely sum." 

The next time the Senators came in to 
face the Yankees Judge left the usual 
tickets for Hannah but failed to walk 
over and pay his respects before the 
game. "Ciee. I was embarrassed." Judge 
said. "Hannah kept calling to me. and 
I guess he had been bragging to his pal 
that he knew me. But 1 was afraid to 
go near him. I thought Landis might 
suspend me." 
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The DATSUN 4 door station wagon is no compromise. Packed 
into truly compact dimensions are more features than can 
be found on any car in its class. A responsive 60 Hp O.H.V. 
engine and full synchromesh transmission couple perform- 
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The nexl day Judge left tickets again 
but Hannah did not show up. He was 
absent again the third day, nor did he 
arrive for the fourth and final game of 
that series. Judge began to brood. "I 
had been hitting about .325 all season." 
he said, “and then my average fell down 
around .260. I couldn't buy an extra 
base hit." 

The slump continued throughout the 
Senators' home stand. Judge thought of 
writing to Hannah, but how docs one ex- 
plain to a decent, hard-working post- 
man that he is not considered a fit per- 
son to be associated with a ballplayer? 

Washington came back to New York 
some weeks later with Judge still in the 
worst slump of his career, Hannah's box 
was again empty for the opening game 
of the scries. Finally, unable to stand 
the embarrassment any longer. Joe went 
to Washington Owner Clark Griffith and 
explained the whole situation. 

Griffith nodded and smiled. Then he 
said, “Joe, my boy, you get that man, 
Hannah, out to this ball park tomorrow 
if you have to drag him. Then go over 
and talk to him all you want before the 
game. Have your pictures taken if you 
wish. I'll worry about Judge Landis." 

Judge called for Hannah at his home 
and explained matters as best he could 
on the way to the ball park. Hannah's 
boss went with them, greatly impressed. 
At the park Judge paused for a long chat 
with both of them and had a newspaper 
friend take some pictures. He gave them 
each an autographed ball. 

The next day Landis fined him SIOO. 
Griffith paid the fine. Judge talked to 
Hannah again before game two. Anoth- 
er SIOO fine. Griffith paid up once more. 
“1 talked with Bud Hannah before every 
game for the rest of that season — and 
finished above .300," Judge said. 

Griffith tried to explain to Landis the 
wonderful appreciation Judge had for 
Hannah's early efforts in his behalf, but 
the Commissioner said he could make 
no exceptions. He continued to fine 
Judge the next season, and Griffith con- 
tinued to pay the fines. 

“Then the fines just stopped,” Judge 
said. “I guess Landis finally got tired of 
the whole thing. Besides, if he had ever 
suspended me the publicity would have 
made him look bad.” Judge played in 
the majors until 1934 and, despite Lan- 
dis’ chagrin, shook hands with Bud 
Hannah every time he came to New 
York. cNo 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information of the week 


League in 1962 lo Min ihe league's Northern Oivi 
Sion pennant, and ATLANTA (Cardinals) took the 
Southern Division championship. Third Baseman 
Don Buford of Indianapolis (White Sox) had the 
league's highest balling average (.236). while Out- 
fielder Richie Allen of Arkansas (Phils) led in home 
runs (33) and RBIs (97). Another last-place team m 
1962. SPOKANE (Dodgers) ran away with the Paci- 
fic Coast League's Northern Division title, and 
OKLAHOMA CITY (Colls) edged San Diego by 
half a game lo vtin the Southern Division. Out- 
fielder Chico Salmon of Denver (Braves) took Ihe 
batting title with .327, First Baseman Dcron John- 
son of San Diego (Reds) hit the most homers (33) 
and Outfielder Bill Cowan of Salt Lake City (Cubs) 
had Ihe most RBIs (1 19). 


BOATiNQ — A' Speraniifllo, designed, built and 
raced by RENaTO LEVI ofllaly. whipped into the 
lead after a choppy 4S-mile crossing of Lyme Bay. 
overtook Thunderurrak, raced by Tommy Sop- 
with, the son of Britain's prewar America's Cup 
helmsman, and slogged on lo win the 170-mile pow- 
erboat race from Cowes to Torquay. England. 
LARS THORN, a 37-year-old Swedish sailor, thor- 
oughly dominated an international Heel battling for 
the 5.3-m«ier class U.S. National Championship 
at Oyster Bay, N.Y. Thom sailed his Ruih VII to 
three victories in the five-race series to put him solid- 
ly ahead of defending Champion Ernest Kay of 
Houston {set page 52). 


BOXING— In a r . 

Sandro MAZZINCjHI, 24. oflialy knocked o_. 
Defending Champion Ralph Dupav, 28, of New 
Orleans in the ninth round to win the world junior 
middleweight title. 


GOLF — Jack nick la us fought on* a strong finish 
by Julius Boros lo win the $30,000 purse by a single 
stroke, 140-141 for 36 holes, m the S73.000 "World 
Senes" tournament in Akron {see page 20). 
TOMMY JACOBS. 28. Bermuda Dunes. Calif, pro 
who had won the national junior championship at 
16 but only three PGA tournaments since, stroked 
an eight-under-par 272 to win the $40.()(X) Utah 
Open in Salt Lake City. 

Although Canada got dangerously close midway 
through the Americas Cup Matches in Des Momes. 
the U.S. AMATEUR TEAM, captained by Billy 
Joe Patton, rallied to keep the trophy here for the 
seventh year m a row. 


HARNESS RACING — SPEEDY SCOT. Ihe Triple 
Crown candidate, and Driver Ralph Baldwin 
took up where they left off in The Hamhieionian 
by beating challenger Florlis in both heats of the 
S39.S49 Horseman Futurity in Indianapolis, 


HORSE RACING -GOLDEN RULER (S6.80) beat 
Chieftain by nearly a length in a thrilling duel for 
the huge SI 12.300 purse in the rich S3S2.3O0 Arling- 
lon-Washingion Futurity in Chicago {set page 16). 
Before a record 71.673 holiday-happy Labor Di^ 
crowd olT on a SS.S million betting spree. KELSO 
(S3.40I efforiiessly romped through an impressive 
field to win the SII0.600 Aqueduct Stakes m New 
York. Not-so-happy followers included Candy 
Spots. Rex Ellsworth's 3-year-old. who injured his 
left front leg during the running and will be out for 
the rest of the year at leasi. 

In Atlantic City, CARRY BACK (S3.60). under 
only )I6 pounds, nourished along the comeback 
trail with an easy, six-length victory in a S7.300 
allowance race. 

motor sports -JIMMY CLARK, 27. "The Fly- 
ing .Scotsman" who lends his 1 .200-acre farm back 
home when he is not on the racing circuit, clinched 
(he world driving title with an impressive win in the 
Grand Prix of Italy, his fifih victory in seven Grand 
Prix races. Clark, driving a green Lotus-Climax, 
spun through Ihe 86-lap Monra road course at a 
fast 128.47 mph average speed. 

GLENN (Fireball) ROBERTS. 34-year-old dare- 
devil driver who earned his nickname from pitching 
a baseball, swept around the track in a '63 Ford at a 
record average speed of 129.784 mph to win the 
Southern 300 in Darlington, S.C. for the second 


PRO FOOTBALl.— KANSAS CITY crushed Denver 
39-7 m the AFL season opener {see page 26) as Len 
Dawson threw four touchdown passes and Halfback 
Dave Grayson ran 99 yards for another, OAK- 
LAND equaled its 1962 victory total by upselling 
Houston 24-13. Behind 6-Oai halftime. Tom Flores 
replaced starter Cotton Davidson at quarterback for 
the Raiders and completed seven passes for 217 
yards, including an 85-yard touchdown toss to End 
Art Powell. SAN DIEGO edged Buffalo 14-10 on 
Halfback Paul Lowe's 48-yard touchdown run m 
the third period, and Boston rolled over New York 
38-14. 

In the hnal week of NFL exhibition games (Ihe 
total attendance figure wa.s over a mill.on for the 
second straight year) GREEN BAY conlinued its 
uninterrupted winning rampage, beating NewYork 
24-17 and Washington 28-17. Baltimore, with 
johnny Unitason the bench nursing a sore arm. lost 
its first prcscason game loCHICAGO 14-7. DALLAS 
downed Detroit 27-17, and NEW YORK humbled 
Philadelphia 34—10. MINNESOTA beat St. Louis 
3S-0. LOS ANGELES handed San Francisco ns 
fifth straight exhibition lovs, 17-0. and PITTS- 
BURGH had no trouble subduing Cleveland 16-7 
in the Hall-of-Fame dedication game in Canton. 
Ohio. 


$OFTSAi.L— A slugging NEWPORT. KY. team 
overwhelmed ihe error-prone defending champion 
Hogan's club from Pittsburgh 9-6 lo win the Ama- 
teur Softball Association's men's world slow-pilch 
championship al Jones Beach, N.Y. 

SWIMMING —A Dutch girl. ADA KOK. stroked lo a 
1 :06. 1 world record for ihe women's lOO-meier bul- 
terfly in Soestduinen, The Netherlands. An EAST 
GERMAN TEAM lowered the women's world 
mark for the 440-yard medley relay lo 4:44.7 in a 
Leipzig meet. 

TENNIS — Mexico’s RAFAEL OSUNA. 24. never 
looked better as he trounced America’s strongest 
hope. Chuck McKinley. 6-4, 6-4. 10-8 in Ihe semi- 
finals and America’s tallest hope. 6-foot-3 Frank 
Ffoehling. 7-5. 6-4. 6-2 in the finals lo win the na- 
tional men's singles championship at Forest Hills. 
N.Y. {see page 22). Brazil's MARIA BUENO folly 
recovered her championship game of four years ago 
and surprised Aussie wonder girl Margaret Smith 
7-5. 6—4 to make it the first Latin sweep of Ihe U.S. 
singles titles. Ageless GARDNAR MULLOY. 48, 
won his fifth senior men's trophy with a 9-7. 6-4 
victory over Robert Galloway of La Jolla. Calif. 

TRACK A VICI.O — Belgian Runner GASTON ROE- 
LA NTS clipped .8 second off Pole Zdzislaw Krry- 
s/kowiak's world record for the 3.000-meicr steeple- 
chase in Leuven. Belgium. The new time is 8:29.6. 


WATER SKIING. -In the best showing that an Amer- 
ican team has ever made in 14 years of mternational 
competition. Ihe U.S. look four of six world titles 
and won both overall titles in the Vichy. France 
championships. BILLY SPENCER, a 14-year-old 
Sarasota. Fla. skier who flunked gym In grammar 
school, took the men's overall title, and JEAN- 
NETTE BROWN. 16. of Tampa, Fla. won ihe 
women’s award. 


MltEPOSTS — DIED: GEORGE E.MLEN ROOSE- 
VELT. 75. banker, yachtsman and cousin of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt: in Oyster Bay. N.Y. An 
indefatigable yachtsman, he was a member of the 
1934 America's Cup Rainbaw syndicate, served on 
the cup committee, was commodore of the New 
York Yacht Club and Cruising Club of America 
and won many ocean-racing honors in his black. 
60-foot schooner Misiress. 

DIED: SAM GREENE, 68, sports editor and writer 
for the Deiroii News for nearly 40 years, whose 
gentle personality made him many enduring friend- 
ships with baseball and boxing notables Irom the 
’20s on: in Detroit. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
14, 13 — Erie Seheol I4I, Lee Bahcrman peper leulp- 
lures by Jerome Kuhl; 20.21— Tony Tomiic: 24,23- 
Wil Blonche, Hons Xnopl.Fli: 33-New York Fublie 
librory Ficiu'e Cellectien, Bibliotheque Noiionole, 
Peril; 36, 41 -43 — The kllrnonn Archive; gvOIO>IOnS 
from "The Art of folconty," Ironilolep ond edUed by 
Casey A. Wood ond F. Monorle Fyle, Stonford Uni- 
versiiy Press; 30, 31— Rich Clarkson; 32- Russell lee: 
33— lop. Jon Creve; 36-39-James Drake. 73 — 
Woterville iMe.l Merninp Sentinel, AP, Domel W. Mc- 
Koin, Abboll Studio 74— Rich Cloikton, AP; 73— Poul 
Ronold Fine. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

HUGH HUNTLEY. a 
retired wheat farmer 
from Madera, Calif., 
collected S130,S00 at 
the S285.000 All-Amer- 
ican Kuluriiy in Rui- 
doso Downs, N. Mcx., 
richest quarter horse 
race in the U.S. Hunt- 
ley's ftlly, Gocua, won 
and his other entry, Biia 
Charge, ran ninth. 

DOT BAILEY, 25, a 
secretary with a “high 
blooper pitch," won a 
second straight title for 
Ihe Dana Gardens of 
Cincinnati by pitching 
four consecutive wins 
in the Amateur Softball 
Association's women's 
world slow-pitch soft- 
ball championships in 
Cincinnati. 



PAUL DUOZICK, 17, 
stroke for Buffalo’s 
West Side Rowing Club 
eight that lost to the St. 
Catharines <Ont.) crew 
in the U.S. champion- 
ships. paced his 155- 
pound crew to a double 
victory over St. Cath- 
arines in the Royal Ca- 
nadian Henley and the 
WSRC regatta. 

FRED LORENZEN, 28- 
year-old bachelor from 
Elmhurst, 111., won only 
S6.S50 in the Southern 
500 in Darlington, S.C.. 
but this lifted his total 
NASCAR winnings lo 
a staggering SI00,370. 
Lorenzen thus became 
the first stock car driver 
to win over SIOO.OOO in 
a season. 




BETTY MORWAY, 17. 
so dominates girls’ 
sports in Fairndd, Me. 
that officials decided to 
have her enter the boys’ 
division of the Water- 
villc Country Club golf 
championships. She 
won the title, and cha- 
grined finalist Charles 
Abbott then threw his 
clubs away in disgust. 



DICK DASH, 18, helped 
his Long Beach. Calif. 
American Legion base- 
ball team win the "Lit- 
tle World Series" in 
Keene, N.H. with a .343 
BA and errorless play 
at second base in five 
games. His fine per- 
formance won Dash the 
American Legion Play- 
er of the Year award. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 


THE PLAYER Ed Krancpool of the New York Mc»s is just 
18 years old, but at times this season he has acted the same age as 
the team that signed him to an $85,000 bonus: 2. In April he was 
the subject of countless stories in the New York press, in May 
he was hitting cleanup, in June he wasn't hitting at all and in 
July he was farmed out to Buffalo. Before leaving the Mets he got 
into an argument with Duke Snider when Snider tried to teach 
him how to hit. In Buffalo he argued with sportswriters, umpires 
and even Manager Kerby Farrell. 

When Farrell placed Krancpool 
eighth in the lineup Ed said, “This is 
the lowest I ever batted in my life.” 

Last week, however, he was hitting 
as high as he had ever hit — first. 

And he was also hitting .471 for the 
week. Even though he got into an 
argument with the Met manage- 
ment on his reporting time, Krane- 
pool might have taught the Mets a 
lesson. When a boy is 1 8 and can hit 
it is important to remember that 
he con hit and also that he is 18. 

THE TEAM Now that Stan Musial is about to retire, his St. 
Louis Cardinal teammates arc trying to give him an appropriate 
going-away present. For a man who has all the wristwatches, 
silver bats and base hits anyone could ever want, there is only 
one suitable gift — a pennant. In their march to catch the Dodgers 
last week the Cards ran their winning streak to nine games. Sup- 
plying most of the hitting were Curt Flood (.485), Bill White 
(.405), Tim McCarver (.400), George Altman (.344) and Ken 
Boyer (.323). Good pitching came from starters Curt Simmons 
and Bob Gibson, who won twice, and from three relief pitchers 
older than the three wise men, Bobby Shantz, Sam Jones and 
Barney Schultz. A gift is supposed to be a surprise, paid for by 
others, but Musial's situation is slightly unusual. So teammates 
showed absolutely no resentment last week when old Stan drove 
in three runs to win one game and then got a ninth-inning base 
on balls that led to the winning run another day. Nevertheless, 
Musial was having as much fun as he did in his first full season 
with the team. That was back in 1942, when the Cardinals won 
38 of their last 44 games and beat out the Dodgers for first place. 


THE PLAYER American League opponents were laughing 
at Norm Sicbern this spring not for one reason but for two. Sic- 
bern was the first of the Kansa.s City A’s to be photographed in 
the new grccn-and-gold jumpers that the team uses as uniforms, 
and his picture was widely circulated to give people an idea of 
how the uniforms looked. By the end of May, Sicbern was hit- 
ting .231 and stood — some say sat — 56th on the league's list of 
hitters. Over the last three months, however, he has batted .299 
and raised his average to .277, mov- 
ing him up to 18th. Last week he hit 
.324, collecting 12 hits. Although 
Sicbern's hits were not indicative 
of his power (only two were for ex- 
tra bases), he was pestering pitch- 
ers with singles that started rallies 
or kept rallies going. Once a five- 
thumbed left fielder for the Yan- 
kees, Siebern is now a dependable 
first baseman. During the last three 
weeks of the season opposing pitch- 
ers will not be laughing at Norm 
Sicbern; neither will anybody else. 

THE TEAM Once again the New York Yankees have built a 
better mousetrap and last week they seemed to be catching every- 
thing in it. First they beat the Orioles with a pair of two-run hom- 
ers in the eighth and then they beat Detroit 5-4. Even though the 
Tigers beat the Yankees twice early in the week, they had to hold 
them to three runs in 24 innings to do it and the effort knocked 
them out. At the end of the week the Yankees pounded Detroit 
in three games. What the Yankees were doing was murder. They 
kicked in with nine errors, thus giving their opponents a little 
edge here and there. But they also made 1 1 double plays, erasing 
that edge. Twice the Senators were whipped by latc-inning Yan- 
kee rallies, once on a two-run homer in the ninth inning and 
again by a run-scoring single in the I2th. One night Ralph Houk 
used a second-line outfield of Hector Lopez, Jack Reed and 
Harry Bright. “They’re giving us a chance tonight,” said Tiger 
Manager Charlie Dressen. No, they weren’t. Bright homered as 
the Yanks won 2-1. Then Mickey Mantle and Roger Maris start- 
ed a game together for the first time in three months and got five 
hits. The Yankee mousetrap, it seemed, just had too much bait. 




NORM SIEBERN 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


THE WEEK 

ST. LOUIS 

LOS ANGELES 

CHICAGO 

MILWAUKEE 

PHILADELPHIA 

CINCIHNAII 

NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO 

HOUSTON 

PITTSBURGH 


TOP BATTER 
Flood .465 

Gilliam .357 

Rodgort .367 

Aaron .429 

Wine .364 

Freese .346 

Krancpool .471 

McCovey .375 

Runnels .333 

Virdon .389 


NEW YORK 

MINNESOTA 

KANSAS City 

CLEVELAND 

BALTIMORE 

BOSTON 

DETROIT 

LOS ANGELES 

CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON 


TOP BATTER 
Pepllone .303 

Rollins .371 

Siebern .324 

Alvis -44B 

Brandt -353 

YasIraemsKi .344 

McAutiffe .342 

Pearson -400 

Ward .324 

Brinkman .333 


THE 

SEASON* 

LOS ANGELES 

ST LOUIS 

MILWAUKEE 

SAN FRANCISCO 

PHILADELPHIA 

CINCINNATI 

CHICAGO 

PITTSBURGH 

HOUSTON 

NEW YORK 


TRIPLES 
W. Davis 
Groat 
Maye 
Alou 

2 wilt) : 

Pinson 

Brock 

Clemente 

Baleman 

Hickman 


TOTAL BASES 
T. Davis 219 
White 291 
Aaron 324 
Mays 297 
Callison 262 
Pinson 298 
Santo 288 
Clemente 246 
Spangler 164 
Hunt 178 


Dtysdele 

Gibson 

Spahn 

Manchal 

McLtsh 

O'Toole 

Ellsworth 

Cardwell 

Johnson 

Craig 


NEW YORK 

MINNESOTA 

CHICAGO 

BALTIMORE 

DETROIT 

CLEVELAND 

BOSTON 

KANSAS CITY 

LOS ANGELES 

WASHINGTON 


TRIPLES 
Richardson 
Vorsalles 
3 with 
Aparleio 
2 with 

2 wl^ 

CImoli I 

Fregosi 1 

Hinton 1 


Kalint 

Alvis 

Sluail 

Charles 

Wanner 


INS. PITCHED 
Terry 242 

Slrgman 209 

Peters 215 

Barber 234 

Gunning 214 

Donovan 200 

Monbouquelte 245 
Wiekotsham 210 

McBride 247 

Osteen 179 

hrouph Solurdoy, Sept. 7 
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igJToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


ROOM TO RECREATE 

Sirs; 

The Forest Service appreciates your excel- 
lent article, Hig/i Road to a H'/W Paradise 
(Aug- 5). Author Robert Cantwell and Pho- 
tographer Jack Fields have done a fine job 
of capturing the spirit of the Pacific Crest 
Trail, truly a “recreational treasure." 

The Forest Service recognizes outdoor 
recreation of all kinds to be one of the five 
major forest resources; the others being 
wood, water, forage and wildlife. The 154 
National Forests and 19 National Grass- 
lands arc administered— as directed by Con- 
gress — to provide sustained yields of these 
resources in the combination that will best 
meet the needs of a growing nation. This 
means that you and all Americans can be 
assured that there will always be room to 
"get away from it all" in the National For- 
ests. 

How ard P. Ci.iff 

Chief, Forest Service. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
U'as/Tffigfort 

BLOOD, BRONZE AND BARRYMORE 

Sirs; 

Hats off to Gerald Holland for his master- 
fully written article. Is That You Up There, 
Johnny Blood? (Sept. 2). Nothing pleases 
me more than reading about such men when 
the dark clouds of scandal are gathering to 
tarnish the fine name of football. 

Incidentally, I was amazed to sec, in the 
photograph accompanying this tine article, 
that the 1933 Packer line was so small. By 
today's hefty standards these ballplayers 
would be put right into the backficid with- 
out being given a second thought us line- 
men. If this is what occurred from 1933 to 
1963. just imagine the size of NFL linemen 
in 1993. Wow! 

Alan Barcus 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

This fine piece of w riting is an insight into 
the days when a good football player had to 
have a creative mind as well as a retentive 
one. I can't imagine a pro team today trying 
to make up plays in a huddle. And win yet! 

Lou Harrison 

North Bergen, N.J. 

Sirs; 

You say that Johnny denied the Shakes- 
pearean bout with John Barrymore, but 
some of us here in Pittsburgh can attest that 
such a battle really took place. It happened 
in the Benjamin Harri-son Literary Society 
— a Pittsburgh watering hole that has since 


dried up. And, to the best of our recollec- 
tion. Johnny Blood came out on top. 

Chistfr (Swede) Johnston 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs; 

Johnny Blood is such a distinguished- 
looking member of professional football's 
new Hall of Fame, 1 can't help wondering 
what he looks like “sculptured and cast in 
bronze.” 

M. V. Blakl 

Kansas City, Mo. 

• See behw, — ED. 



HALL OF FAME'S JOHNNY BLOOD 


IN THE RAVINE 

Sirs; 

That was a fine article in your Sept. 2 
issue {Dodgers in a Dogfight). I'll go along 
with you when you say Walter Alston is a 
strong leader, but I think the Dodgers aren't 
trying hard enough; they are too sure of 
themselves. The Dodgers depend on pitch- 
ing and speed to win their games, but they 
don't have to with hitters like Fairly, the 
Davis boys, Howard, Wills and Roseboro. 

TtRRY TU-TON 

Anamosa. Iowa 
Sirs; 

“Inconsistent" Frank Howard hit .296 
with 31 home runs and 1 19 RBIs last sea- 
son, and he batted .296 the season before. 
The only reason for Slugger Howard's in- 
consistency is his lack of faith in himself, 
generated by Manager Alston's panic pla- 
tooning whenever he falls into a slump 


(which all ballplayers do occasionally). 

While you were putting Ron Fairly on 
your cover, Alston was busily platooning 
him with banjo-hitter Lee Walls and hot- 
hitting (.215) Bill Skowron. 

Alston's lack of respect for such as How- 
ard and Fairly has made some of us in Los 
Angeles wonder if he would platoon Henry 
Aaron and Leon Wagner if he had both on 
his team. 

Jim Pi rry 

Los Angeles 
Sirs: 

You infuriated a good many of us when 
you referred to the “stadium at Chavez Ra- 
vine." The Dodgers' home park and the sta- 
dium in which they play is called Dodger 
Stadium, in exactly the same manner as the 
Yankees' park is called Yankee Stadium. 
We do. however, agree with your comments 
about Walter Alston picking the lineup as 
though he were ordering a Chinese meal. 

Rohcrt G. Fitch 

Burbank, Calif. 

TUMPLINEAR 

Sirs: 

Having been born and raised in the Arc- 
tic, I have always been impressed with the 
words of a great Arctic explorer who said, 
“Adventure is a sign of incompetence.” 
Your man Austin Hoyt's four “adventur- 
ers" surely qualify (Down the Back to the 
Arctic, Aug. 26). 

T would suggest you check with Chuck 
McAvoy and see if he ever owned a 1938 
Fairchild. As for the Hudson's Bay Compa- 
ny not having heard of a tumplinc, I know 
for a fact that there arc men in this com- 
pany's Yellowknife store who were using 
tumplincs before Hoyt was born and could 
have carried all four to the Arctic coast on 
their backs. 

Author Hoyt must have walked into your 
office wearing that beautiful beard, which, 
after all. must prove he had at least been out 
of doors. Good trailmen, gentlemen, have 
lime to .shave each morning, so if you keep 
up your present standard of acceptance you 
will never meet one. 

D- H. L. Johnston 

Kamloops, B.C. 

CORSAIR COLONELS 

Sirs; 

1 write not only to applaud the Confeder- 
ate Air Force (The Confederate Air Force 
Flies at Last, Aug. 12), but to aid it. As a 
Corsair jockey for 12 long years, this pilot is 
overwhelmed to hear that the old U-Bird is 
still flying — and winning. It was to me what 
tominutd 
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19TH HOLE amlinutil 


A new idea from Rainfair: a wardrobe of rain topcoats specifically designed and styled for 
sporting events, business and for dress so that you can be clothed with success on any 
occasion. All water-repellent. With or without zip-linings. Now at responsible stores every- 
where. From J19.95 to $55.00 

A; ELECTRA— Soft, dark checks or muted plaids. Zip-out liner of warm Acrylic pile. 50% 
DuPont Dacron* polyester. 50% combed cotton. Scotchgard Rain and Stain Repeller. $39.95 
B: REGENT— Black, olive, tan. 100% pure Alpaca zip-out liner and detachable collar. A 
2-ply fabric of 65% Dacron* polyester, 35% combed cotton treated with new DuPont 
ZC PEL* Fabric Fluoridizer. $55.00 

C: NAUTILUS — Black, olive, carbon brown, tan. A 2-ply fabric of 65% Dacron* poly- 
ester, 35% combed cotton treated with new DuPont ZE PEL* Fabric Fluoridizer. $32.50 

•DuPont Reo. T/n. 


for dress, for business, for sport 

the rain topcoat wardrobe that clothes you with success 



creators of Smartair slacks and walk shorts with a smart air 
for your nearest store write Section SI-963, Rainfair, Inc., Racine. Wisconsin 


a Lotus-Ford must be to Jimmy Clark, ex- 
cept Tor the grimmest limes. What memories 
arc evoked! What a wry smile cometh forth! 

Your cfTorts and reportorial standards are 
again to be commended. Thanks for bring- 
ing this story to us all. As for me, I am ap- 
plying to the CAf- for permission to activate 
the Orange Blossom Wing here in California, 
primarily for the purpose of supplying finan- 
cial assistance to these sterling aviators. I 
am dead certain that every living Corsair 
pilot will want to help perpetuate the species. 
Let the Mustang gang speak for themselves! 

I foresee a Iru.st fund for the acquisition 
and care of a stable of aircraft that will still 
be operable at the turn of the century. 

Join up, colonels, for one more pass over 
the field. 

Major GroROE J. Yorg, USMCR (ret.) 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 

UNCLASSEO CATAMARANS 

Sirs: 

Under For the Record in the Sept. 2 is- 
sue of your line publication, your paragraph 
on boating contained an error that will make 
every catamaran sailor in the world see red. 
The error looms large for it is the same one 
made by many race committees throughout 
the U.S. You referred to co-skippers Jim 
Holcombe and Chick (real name is Chris') 
Mathews winning the national catamaran 
title. What they actually won was the na- 
tional title in the Cougar Mark III class. 

Primary reason for bringing this to your 
attention is the fact that there arc a num- 
ber of different catamaran classes racing 
throughout the world today. But many race 
committees lump them all together in one 
class no matter how many arc entered in a 
regatta. For instance, they will fire starting 
guns for Stars, Snipes, Lightnings, Comets, 
etc. — and catamarans, even though there 
may be a number of different classes racing 
in this multihull category. Catamarans arc 
as different from one another as monohull 
classes, hut many usually well-mfonned race 
committees are taking overly long to real- 
ize this. 

William A. King 

Riverside, Conn. 

DICK'S CALL 

Sirs: 

Inexcusably, in your article on Dick Stu- 
art (Best Shaw Around Bouton, Sept. 2), you 
omit mentioning one of his classics— neither 
a homer nor an error, just style. Coming to 
the plate in the ninth inning, bases loaded, 
two out and the Red Sox behind the White 
Sox by two runs— a perfect Stuart strike- 
out situation — Dick had the second-base 
umpire move to the left. His single, tying 
the game, passed precisely where the um- 
pire had been standing. 

Cleaver MacTwaen 

Boston 
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This is a time to call Long Distance 


. . . when you’re thinking about the folks, and wishing 
you were with them— telephone. You can tell all your 
news and find out all about them. Makes you feel so 
close. Wouldn’t you enjoy that visit today? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Long Oittonco is the next best thing to being there 



should Ihc world's greatest gin . . . unexcelled in a martini ... be required in an Orange Blossom ? 


YES! 

To make the bc^l-Uisiing Orange Blossom (or any i)ther 
refreshing gin drink), you need the best-lasting gin. Seagram's 
Extra Dry Gin. 

This gin is the result of a cosily extra step: a mellowing 
process that imparts a smoothness and crackling dryness not 
found in other gins. 

It's Ihc only gin good enough lo make a gin drink worthy 
of your taste. SEAGRAM'S EXTRA DRY GIN 

OrjnRp ShAi- wpll crus^iod itr, 2 oz. Scagfam'i txtja Dry Cin, 

1 ri/ iitaiiRc |uicc. Sitaiii inui itiiiknl ciKktaii glass. 

SiACMU OISIILIERS COMPANY. H.Y.C. 90 PtIOOf.OISIlUED DRY CIN. DlSTlLLEOrsOU AUER1CAH CRAIN. 



